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ENTRANCE TO THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, way, who are uttering their comments on the passers-by! Here | from the days of Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, and 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. is the bouquet-vender offering his cornet of flowers to a rather in- | Peter the Headstrong, the governors of the Dutch colony, immor- 


The sketch before us, drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. | appreciative crowd. The over-dressed female with the parasol | talized by Diedrich Knickerbocker. Nearly all the principal 
Eytinge, a very clever young artist of New York, has all the fidel- | will sweep by him in the amplitude of silk and crinoline, without | streets have each their distinct character, but Broadway, in which 
ity of a daguerreotype, and that life and spirit which the daguer- | deigning to notice him. The lady with the child has already | our scene lies, is the epitome and resumé of New York. Through 
reotype process cannot, of course, convey. The scene is the en- | passed. The pile of baggage and the carriage betoken a depar- | this great thoroughfare pour continuously the representatives of 
trance to that splendid hotel—the St. Nicholas—pertly depicted | ture for the railroad cars or steamboat. A stately Turk, half | all the classes of this most cosmopolitan of cities. This is the 
under the pseudonym of the St. Bobolink in an English sketch | European by his costume, but distinguished by the fez, paces on, | common ground of the Irish laborer and the American belle—the 
of American hotel life we read recently. In sketching the outside | smoking a cigar. An itinerant organ-grinder, and organ-grinders | old fogy and the young American—the titled traveller and the 
features of this grand caravanserai, we shall say nothing of the ar- | abound in New York, moves along bending under the weight of | untitled resident—the steady, portly gentleman who has retired 
chitectural splendors of its facade, of the luxury and elegance and | his instrument, surmounted by the indispensable monkey, and ac- | on his demi-million, and the thin and nervous individual who hur- 
taste of its interior saloons and chambers, of its sumptuous tables | companied by the child that plays the tambourine. A staid Qua- | ries to his place of business because he has or hopes to make his 
and careful attendance, these being features perfectly well known. | ker and his daughter contrast with the fashionably dressed people | million. Rich and poor, gentle and simple, grave and gay, find the 
We have to do at present with the vestibule, the proscenium as it | near them—with the gentleman caressing his moustache, and the | common path. As with the people, so with the buildings. Here 
were, flanked by the establishment of Phalon, the prince of hair- | trussed up fop behind him. In front of Phalon’s is an individual | is a rickety, tumble-down relie of old times—there a stately man- 
dressers, on one side, and that of Genin, the prince of hatters, on | economizing time by devouring the newspaper as he walks. The | sion. Here a splendid Gothic church rears its sculptured steeple 
the other. What variety and expression we. note in the dresses, | whole scence is life-like and characteristic. In its variety and glit- | high in air; there a theatre attracts attention by its huge lamps 
attitudes and grouping of the almost speaking figures in the door- | ter it is the type of New York as it is—changed immeasurably ' and huger show bills. Such is New York. 
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Tue sound of the retreating footsteps died away, and Eleanor 
listened with a sinking heart. Lucy Elmore’s cheeks were crim- 
son—her indignation at its height. 

“And Harry Longworth has failed, after all,” she said. “It is 
too bad. I could cry, Miss Eleanor! What shall we do now?” 

“Indeed, Lucy, I hardly know,” answered Miss Ashby, with a 
troubled countenance. “We are prisoners in earnest, it seems, 
with even a warder at the door.” 

“ Yes—that is the worst part of the matter,” said Lucy; “ for 
now no one can come this way without being seen; and though I 
know Harry and the rest will not yield without another trial, it 
will be of just no use in the world; for that knave Hawkins will 
give the alarm; he will not let us escape, you may be sure. So 
there is no telling how long we may be forced to stay here. How 
long do you suppose it will be, Miss Eleanor ?” 

“ Until I promise to marry Mr. Briancourt, or make my escape, 
Lucy,” answered Miss Ashby. 

“Then, dear Miss Eleanor, if we cannot get away, I hope you 
will choose to stay here forever, rather than marry him,” returned 
Lucy, earnestly. “And I am sure I will gladly stay with you.” 

“Indeed, I should prefer to stay,” said Miss Ashby. “I will 
not wed him, if they never release me, Lucy. But I am sorry 
they have imprisoned you also; for though, I confess, your pres- 
ence is a comfort to me, it is too hard to deprive you of your lib- 
erty for my sake.” 

“OQ, do not say a word about that—do not say a word about 
that,” said Lucy, gently ; “ for, indeed, Miss Eleanor, I should be 
a thousand times more unhappy if you were here alone and I could 
not see you, and had no way of setting you free, either. I do not 
care about the being shut up, for myself, but it is wicked that you 
should be.” 

Suddenly, approaching footsteps were heard, and Eleanor started 
from the seat she had taken, laying her hand silently on Lucy’s 
arm. Both listened. The footsteps came nearer. They were 
those of Sir Edward and some other person. Eleanor and Lucy 
heard him pause and exchange some words with the man, Haw- 
kins, who was stationed in the corridor. Then he approached the 
door ; the fastenings were withdrawn, and he threw it open. 

He stood there in the doorway, with one of the under-servants 
behind him. He just glanced at his niece and her maid, and then 
turning, spoke to the domestic, who entered, set down on a table a 
small tray, spread with the breakfast of the new made prisoners, 
and departed. Eleanor and Lucy stood regarding these motions 
in perfect silence. 

As soon as the servant was gone, Sir Edward stepped into the 
apartment, closing the door partly, and still holding the handle. 
He looked coider—sterner than ever. 

“Miss Ashby,” he said, freezingly, “I have come hither to let 
you know that, for the present, your meals will be served to you 
in your own apartment, where you will remain, until you feel dis- 
posed to obey my commands.” 

“If, by your commands,” returned Eleanor, “you have refer- 
ence, as I suppose, to that respecting my union with Mr. Brian- 
court, I have only to say that I shall adhere to the resolution which 
I have already expressed concerning it.” 

“Then you will stay here until you have ceased to adhere to it !’”” 
said Sir Edward, harshly, and growing very pale. 

Miss Ashby’s cheek flushed with distress and agitation, that she 
tried hard to conceal under a calm demeanor and with steady 
tones, as she replied : 

“TI will not stay here if I can escape, sir, which, be assured, I 
shall endeavor to do ; but however long I may be obliged to re- 
main, my determination with regard to the union into which you 
would force me will continue unchanged. And the longer my im- 
prisonment, the greater will become my detestation of Morley 
Briancourt. You may tell him so.” 

The baronet frowned heavily. 

“ We shall see!” he uttered, in an angry voice. “You will 
either consent to receive him as your husband within three ‘days, 
or, at the expiration of that time, your consent will no longer be 
considered necessary. As for you,” and he addressed Lucy, “you 
will also remain here with your mistress. You will neither of you 
find it so easy a thing to escape as, perhaps, you imagined it last 
night. Be careful when you express your inclinations the next 
time, that no one hears you.” And going out, he fastened the door 
securely on the outside. 

“ What will they do, I wonder ?—drag me to the altar by force ?” 
said Miss Ashby, mentally. It was not improbable that they 


would @o such a thing. He had said that, at the expiration of 


three days, her consent would no longer be considered necessary. 
It meant that she would be married without it. In three days! 
was short time. 

Ley,” she tyrning to her maid, with the unconscious 
tears standing in her eyes,—‘ Lycy, whefe could I find a place of 
refuge, safe from discovery, if | shoyld egcape from here? For if 


a. 


I can find means to leave Ashby ere these three days are at an 
end, I will do it. I will seck out some shelter where I may be free 
from these tyrannical persecutions.” 

“O, I am sure you would be safe at Briarfield, dear Miss Elea- 
nor,” answered Lucy. ‘“ They are your best friends. They would 
only too gladly take you away from here; and they would never 
let Sir Edward know where you were.” 

Miss'Ashby stood silent for a moment, with her eyes cast down, 
in earnest thought, and an expression of troubled meditation upon 
her face. 

“No, no—not there,” she murmured, presently,—“ not there!” 
And a rosy tinge dawned upon her pale cheek 

“Why ?” said Lucy Elmore, earnestly. “I am sure you would 
be safe there ; and I know there is not one of them who would not 
be happy to keep you away from that odious Mr. Briancourt. 
They all dislike him.” 

“No, Lucy,—I should not go there,” repeated Miss Ashby, has- 
tily, but gently. “ And, indeed, I do not well know why I am 
thinking of going anywhere; for it is not at all probable that I 
shall get free from this place,” she added. ‘‘ Out in the corridor 
is Hawkins, to keep guard lest any one should attempt to release 
us again; and yonder,” and she pointed from the window to the 
lawn, ‘‘sits Will Humphries, beneath that old oak, with a watch- 
ful eye upon our casements, that we may have no means of com- 
munication with any one that way.” 

“ Ay—the insolent knave!” said Lucy Elmore, indignantly. 
“ He is fit for such an office. He has done nothing but meddle, 
and watch, and spy upon your concerns, Miss Eleanor, ever since 
he has been here ; sometimes from his own inclination, and some- 
times from his master’s orders, and often from both. I am sure if 
there had been any one except the servants who was not in league 
with young Mr. Briancourt, that saucy Will Humphries would 
have been whipped out of Ashby long ago. All the people in the 
kitchen know how his master sets him to watch when you go and 
come, and how long you stay, and where you go; and not a word 
or a token passes from Briarfield hither that Will Humphries’s mas- 
ter and Sir Edward do not know it.” 

“TI know—I know!” said Eleanor Ashby, bitterly, while a burn- 
ing blush rose to her cheek. She turned away, and the hot tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

Meanwhile, below stairs, in the library, Sir Edward, Mr. Brian- 

court and Morley were shut up in secret conclave, discussing the 
subject of Eleanor’s rebellion, and the wisdom of the way fixed 
upon to put it down. Sir Edward had promised, if, in three days, 
she did not yield, to wait no longer, but force her to obedience. 
And it was no difficult matter, if there were none to interfere. 
They knew it. Poor Eleanor—poor Eleanor Ashby! A thou- 
sand times, with her brave and resolute spirit, she might declare 
that they should never make her, while living, the bride of Morley 
Briancourt, though they dragged her to the altar by force. Little 
she knew of her own weakness, in the scale with their cunning. 
Let but the third day go by, and her fate, if she escaped not, was 
sealed. 
The people in the servants’ hall, too, were tumultuously dis- 
cussing the matter of Miss Ashby’s imprisonment. A spirit of 
rebellious indignation prevailed among them. The ineffectual at- 
tempt of Harry Longworth to release Miss Ashby and Lucy, had 
influenced them still more against Sir Edward. They were all 
there, talking of the master, excepting the respective valets of the 
baronet and Morley Briancourt, who had been set to keep guard 
over the prisoners, being the only ones in the house whom Sir 
Edward could have bribed to do it. They were looked upon, con- 
sequently, with contemptuous disgust; and the scullion whom Sir 
Edward employed to carry up to Miss Ashby and Lucy their 
meals was in disgrace among the rest. 

Harry Longworth was the centre of the assemblage. He had a 
deeper interest, even, than any of the others in gaining the release 
of Miss Ashby and Lucy; for, over and above his warm-hearted 
zeal in the cause of Miss Eleanor, his “ young missis” (as he and 
all the rest called her, notwithstanding she was not the mistress of 
Ashby), he was Lucy Elmore’s lover, and they all acknowledged 
his right to the greatest share of sympathy of any of them. It 
was a sore point with him, too, that Mr. Briancourt’s valet should 
be empowered to keep guard against the escape of the prisoners ; 
for it was well known that Will Humphries aspired to the favor of 
pretty Lucy Elmore, and was triumphant in the post he now occu- 
pied, for he was in some part repaying the grudge he owed to Har- 
ry Longworth, her accepted lover. Harry, accordingly, was con- 
sulted by the rest in various plans for the release of Miss Ashby 
and Lucy; but none of them seemed practicable, and the poor 
fellow was at his wit’s end between trouble for them and indigna- 
tion at Sir Edward’s mode of treating them. 

So passed the day; and Eleanor and her maid remained in 
durance still. Their dinner and tea was brought up, Sir Edward 
himself accompanying the servant, as before, but merely for the 
sake of seeing that they made no attempt to bribe her; for he 
departed without a word, directly after the maid had set the things 
down. 

Night came and passed, and Eleanor, unclosing her eyes to the 
dawn, realized, with even greater dread and anxiety than the day 
before, the unhappiness of her situation. Yet, repressing as far as 
she could, every outward evidence of her concern and distress, she 
encouraged Lucy, by her example, to cheerfulness ; for the poor 
girl was in sad trouble for her mistress. And this second day 
passed like the other, to bring another night, that was this time a 
night of watching for Eleanor; for she could not close her eyes, 
and while Lucy slept, she kept a silent vigil. 

Morley Briancourt experienced a feeling of triumphant security, 
meanwhile, in the nature of the plan adopted to bring his fair 
bride-elect to reason, as well as to prevent her from escaping his 


hands. These three days, passed by Eleanor in captivity, he spent 
in sauntering dreamily from room to room, walking in the park, 
whence, unseen, he could watch her casement, or in secret confer. 
ences with his father. He waited for a message from Eleanor, 
signifying her surrender ; but he had prepared himself to look for 
unyielding resistance, as well; and in either case, he felt that she 
was equally in his power. He sent a tenderly-worded epistle to 
her, beseeching her to relent. She returned it unopened. The 
circumstance augured unfavorably for his suit, certainly; but it 
did not make much difference to him. 

The third day came to Eleanor in her captivity, and though she 
strove hard to hide her feelings, it was not difficult to see that this 
suspense and confinement were making her ill. There was an odd, 
strange hush pervading the old mansion. The servants went 
silently about their work as usual, but not a foot-fall but was muf- 
fled—not a voice that spoke above a murmur. It was like the 
utter stillness that reigns before a tempest. Morley Briancourt 
felt it. He became uneasy beneath its ominous influence. He 
wandered about restlessly. 

That day was a wretched one to Eleanor. Morning passed, and 
noon, and her agitation became most intense. She could not con- 
trol it longer. 

“0O,'Lucy, Lucy, what will become of me!” she uttered once, 
clasping her hands with a gesture of despair, while her pale lips 
grew paler still, and the tears filled those bright eyes, late so smil- 
ing. ‘‘ What is to become of me?” she repeated. “O, if I were 
only safe from here !” 

Poor Lucy was distressed. Bitterly she wept for her mistress ; 
but tears were of no avail. 

Slowly the hours passed. At the usual time, their dinner was 
brought. Sir Edward had not entered the room since his first 
visit, always remaining outside ; but now he sent the servant away, 
and came in. 

“ Well, Eleanor,” he said, in a cold, harsh voice, “the time is 
fast expiring. Do you consent to receive Morley Briancourt for 
your husband 

“No!” uttered Eleanor, sternly and reproachfully, glancing at 
her hard-hearted uncle, and then turning away to hide the tears 
that would rush down her cheeks. . 

“It is well. We will see whose will is the most powerful.” 
And without another word, he went out, fastening the door out- 
side as usual. 

Eleanor sank into a seat, and buried her face in her hands. 
Lucy was alarmed at seeing her mistress thus give way. 

“ Dear Miss Eleanor,” she said, anxiously, her eyes brimming 
with tears,—‘ dear Miss Eleanor, don’t look so despairing, I beg of 
you! You don’t seem like yourself a bit—and you so merry and 
light-hearted always, and so brave! You are as white as a sheet, 
too, and no wonder, for you have eaten nothing since yesterday. 
Come, do eat something, or I am sure you will faint away, and 
then what shall we do ?” 

As she spoke, she took from the tray a small plate, on which lay 
two small snowy rolls of bread, and brought it to her mistress. 

“No, no—I do not want it, Lucy; I could not eat it,” said 
Eleanor, languidly motioning her to take it away. 

“O, do now, Miss Eleanor! you will surely faint away if you 
don’t,” urged Lucy, affectionately. “‘ Come—you look so white— 
do now.” 

To please her, Eleanor took one of the rolls, but her fingers 
trembled as she broke it open, and the tears blinded and choked 
her. 
“QO, Lucy, I cannot—cannot eat!” she uttered. And putting it 
back, she turned away, threw herself upon a couch, and hid her 
face in the pillows, her whole frame quivering with emotion. 

But hardly had she done so, when a half-suppressed exclama- 
tion of astonishment from Lucy roused her again. 

“ See—see, Miss Eleanor!” she cried. ‘‘ What is this ?”’ 

And Eleanor sprang from her couch, to behold, lying on the 
plate, where it had fallen from the roll she had broken, a folded 


paper. 

“ What, indeed ?” she echoed, a flush of hope crimsoning her 
cheeks. With unsteady fingers she opened it, and found the fol- 
lowing communication : 

“Farm Mistress Evgzanor,—Be ready, with your maid and 
whatsoever you may need to take with you, to leave your prison a3 
the turret clock strike 


“O, can it be true, Miss Eleanor,—can it be true?” said Lucy, 
clasping her hands with delight, as Miss Ashby read the words 
aloud. ‘“ Then you are to be rescued after all! and Harry—” 

“ Hush—hush, dear Lucy; you will be overheard,” said Miss 
Ashby, tremulously, as, almost, bewildered, she slowly re-read the 
note, not daring, at first, to believe it real. But it was real; it 
promised her escape ; it was signed “‘ Pequin the dwarf.” A glow 
of happiness overspread her face, as, springing from the seat she 
had taken, she hid the note in her dress. “ Yes, yes—it is true! 
I shall escape, Lucy, and you are to go with me,” she uttered, in 
subdued but joyful tones. “It is only an hour hence ; it will be 
soon. ©, Pequin, my faithful friend, how little I thought of you! 
How well you watch over me!” 

“Q, Miss Eleanor, who would ever have thought it!” whispered 
the delighted Lucy. “It seems just like a romance—doesn’t it ' 
or magic, least-ways? But who is this Mr. Pequin? and how 
did he manage to get that billet into the cook’s bread, I wonder *” 

“Q, he is a friend of mine, Lucy,” said Miss Ashby, hurriedly, 
—‘‘a friend on whom I depended too little in the hour of need. 
But do not stop to think of the how and wherefore of this matter ; 
we shall know all soon, He is somewhere in disguise about the 
place, I dare say, watching us. Let us hasten to prepare ourselves. 
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And together the mistress and maid commenced gathering into 
a# parcel s few garments to take with them, while their hearts beat 
tamultuously, and they trembled with joyful excitement. 

It was quite dark in the corridor leading to Miss Ashby’s rooms, 
for it ran aleng the west side of the house ; and the moon, then at 
its fall, had but just risen. Matthew Hawkins was pacing back 
and forth, a silent sentinel, wishing very much, it must be con- 
fessed, for a candle to read by, during his lonely watches. But 
that was beyond his reach ; for the scullion, when she brought his 
dinner, had failed to provide him with some, and it was as much 
as his situation was worth, he knew, to go after them, and leave 
his post vacant. So he contented himself with walking up and 
down before Miss Ashby’s door, and varying the exercise by lean- 
ing out of the windows along the wall where he was, and looking 
down upon the great park, stretching out in silent shadow below. 

Suddenly, the far-off echo of a strange, shrill laugh came faintly 
to his ears. He listened to hear it again, so peculiar was the 
sound, wondering whence it could come, and by whom it was ut- 
tered. He had not long to wait. A second time he heard it, as 
wild, as shrill, but as faint and distant as before. It seemed to 
him—for Hawkins had a tolerably sharp ear—that it came from 
the court-yard on the northeast, which was flanked by the two great 
wings of the mansion, and probably came from some onc of the 
servants ; and yet, as Hawkins reflected, he remembered no such 
voice as that among the servants at Ashby. 

Now, curiosity is a failing which has been ascribed particularly 
to women, from a time that no one can remember; but for all 
that, men will sometimes be curious, too, which was the case, in 
this instance, with Matthew Hawkins, and the longer he thought 
of that strange laugh, the more curious he became concerning it. 
And presently, urged on by the malicious little spirit, he walked 
softly down the corridor a little way, to listen nearer. 

While he stood thus, with head inclined in the direction from 
which the sound had come, his glance was caught by something 
tumbling about in a strange manner down in the park, for he was 
standing close by an open window. This object, in its turn, at- 
tracted his attention ; truth to say, that was precisely what it was 
trying to do, and it succeeded. It seemed to be a human figure, 
making various strange gestures ; and he leaned out from the win- 
dow to look at it. A moment after he had done so, that odd laugh 
struck his ear again, seeming to proceed from the very object he 
was watching, and directly after it darted away, and around the 
north wing, so that he lost sight of it. 

“Odd!” muttered Hawkins. “I wonder what it is? I think 
T’'ll see. Master swore he'd discharge me if { left this west corri- 
dor, or went even a dozen yards from that door. But it isn’t a bit 
likely that Miss Eleanor ’ll know I’m gone, orhe either; so here 
goes.” And the worthy Hawkins, swallowing the bait held out, 
glided with the softness of a cat down the gallery, and around the 
corner, to the windows overlooking the court-yard. 

Looking out here, he could see that a number of the servants 
were gathered together in the court below, and that they had in 
their midst something that seemed to interest them greatly, though 
what it was he was unable to discover, without reaching out over 
the stone sill, which was so broad and projected so far out as to 
hide from view the object of attraction, and if he should reach over, 
he would be seen—a fact which might get to Sir Edward’s ears, 
and then Hawkins would get warning. He stood considering, 
wondering what they had to please them down there, and whether 
the strange little object which he had seen had anything to do with 
the matter, feeling the malicious spirit of curiosity urging him 
harder than ever to find out. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, the people all disappeared ; they 
had gone in with their attraction, whatever it was, to the servants’ 
hall. A moment, and up from the back stairs, leading from the 
kitchen up to the north wing, where the servants’ rooms were, ran 
two of the maids, giggling and out of breath. Hawkins shrank 
back. 


“La me, Polly,” said one of them, whom he recognized as the 

housemaid, “did you ever see the like of it in all your born days?” 
“No, indeed,” says Polly ; “the curiousest thing! Who'd ever 
think a body could do sich things? My sakes alive, he can’t be 
like other mortals, nohow, I’m sure!” 

“©, he’s a magician, Polly,—a magician!” responds Patty. 
“He can do anything he likes, he can. And the best ’s to come 
yet; so we must be quick, that we mayn’t miss it. The luckiest 
thing that he came here—wasn’t it? We don’t often see sights 
like them. La, Polly, I shouldn’t be astonished if he just took 
your handkerchief and shook it a little, and give it back to you 
with heaps of sovereigns in it; for money’s nothing at all to peo- 
ple of that kind; they give it away.” 

Off went the maids into the north wing ; and quick as thought, 
Hawkins slipped back into the corridor he had come from, think- 
ing it the luckiest thing in the world that he had escaped observa- 
tion, yet with his mind full of what he had heard. 

In & moment, back came Polly and Patty, and the former ran 
directly down stairs as fast as she could go; but Patty managed 
to step on her dress, as she was following, and stumble when with- 
in a few feet of the stairs. Now Patty was an extremely pretty 
a8 well ag a very coquettish girl; and Matthew Hawkins was not 
at all averse to her. So instead of leaving her to pick herself up, 
as he would have done if it had been the fat cook, he very gallaney 
ly sprang forward to help her. 


“La.now, Matthew, is that you?” she said, with an affected | 


mmper. “Why, I hadn’t the least idea any one was up here. [ 
thought everybody was down stairs a-seeing that queer little magi- 
cian. Why, he’s no higher than that,” with her hand about three 
feat from the floor, “ and he’s doing such wonderful things! You 
to see him.” 


Hawkins’s eyes sparkled. He had always been known to have 
a passion for feats of juggilery. 

“Why, my dear,” he said, “ really I should like, of all things, 
to go, but then you know master says as how I must stay here ; 
and orders must be obeyed.” 

“ Well, so you ought, I suppose, if master tells you to,” said 
Patty, reflectively ; “but then it wouldn’t do a mite of harm for 
you just to step down a few minutes, and he’d never know it in 
the world. You never see such things as this magician does. 
Come, it’s a pity as you should lose it. Just step down the stairs, 
and you can stand somewhere along by the door there, where no- 
body’ll see you, and I’m sure J’ll never tell master of you. And 
he can’t find it out any other way, for he’s away off in the library 
with Mr. Briancourt and Mr. Morley.” 

Tempting persuasion! It was more than Hawkins could resist. 
Down stairs he went with Patty, along the corridor below, and 
stopped at the door of the great hall where the magician was per- 
forming such feats as fascinated the servants, the greatest feat 
being one of which only one or two of those present besides him- 
self was aware. 

The little juggler cast a lightning glance towards the door as 
Patty entered, and an almost imperceptible smile curved her pretty 
lip and the dark lashes drooped over her laughing eyes as she saw 
that he recognized the success of his scheme. In a moment, Haw- 
kins was as deep as the rest in the fascination of the magician’s 
feats; and no one seemed to notice that, at the moment he enter- 
ed, Harry Longworth silently withdrew through a small door at 
the other end of the apartment. At the same time,-the door at 
the foot of the stairs leading up to the west go!lery was closed by 
some invisible hand without attracting unnecessary attention. 

And at that moment, the great clock tolled the hour of nine. 
While down the great staircase from the northeast gallery into the 
great hall, and through the court, sped silently and unseen three 
muffled figures. Away across the park, under the shadow of the 
trees, they glided to the distant highway ; and the bird was free! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SECURE RETREAT. 

Tue moon had but just risen, and her light had not yet begun 
to silver the slumbering glades of Ashby Park, when the silent 
figures of Eleanor and her attendant stole out beneath the trees, 
and glided along noiselessly and unperceived in their friendly 
shadow. Without a single word, they sped across to the confines 
of the park, where, at the gates, a carriage stood waiting. In 
this, Miss Ashby and Lucy were quickly placed; Harry Long- 
worth sprang up outside, and they were borne away from the dan- 
gerous neighborhood they were in as fast as the two fresh and 
active horses could carry them. 

“ Free—free at last !”” was Eleanor’s glad and grateful ejacula- 
tion, and her heart throbbed with almost painful violence, as the 
uncertainty, and suspense, and excitement of the last few hours 
fled away, and the sense of liberty was hers again. She sank 
back in the carriage, unnerved and exhausted, yet with emotions 
of tumultuous gladness filling her breast; while Lucy drew a sigh 
eloquent of joyful relief. 

“©, Miss Eleanor, it don’t seem real!” she said, in a subdued 
voice. 

And it scarcely seemed so to Miss Ashby. These three long 
and weary days of imprisonment, her unexpected deliverance and 
this moonlight flitting wore all the aspect of adream. But it was 
no dream. She was free at last, and felt herself in safe though in- 
visible hands ; for she knew that Pequin would do his utmost to 
secure her from the danger from which he had rescued her, and 
she did not doubt his power to do it. He had become bound to 
her by gratitude and affection ; and he had both the means and 
the ability to serve her to a greater extent than many would have 


guessed. 

The first flush of glad excitement at her escape was passed, and 
now she grew calmer. She thought of those she had left. Were 
they exulting in the security of their prize? They would know 
nothing of its escape until the morning, for she felt that Pequin’s 
art was consummate, and that he would guard against an untimely 
discovery. And then she thought of Mary and Hugh Latimer. 
What would they say when they heard of her flight? Who would 
tell them of its cause? What would be their distress—their grief ? 

She was glad, happy, exultant, when she first left Ashby walls 
behind her. Now, as she thought of almost the only friend she 
had on earth, left thus in ignorance of her fate, she grew sad. And 
with these reflections, a sense of her own loneliness impressed her 
with emotions of inexpressible mournfulness. Fleeing thus from 
danger and wrong, at midnight, protected only by menials! 

The tears filled her eyes, and glided slowly down her cheek. 
Looking up, she beheld Briarfield Park, with its dark woods and 
peaceful glades silvered by the moonbeams, that grew brighter 
every moment; and there, rising upon its wooded slope, was the 
hall. She bent forward, her heart beating sadly. “Happy—hap- 
py Briarfield!” she murmured. “© how are your peaceful in- 
mates to be envied !”” 

She could not but weep, thinking of the happy dwellers in that 
peaceful home, and contrasting their position with her own. She 


‘beushed away. the warm tears that filled her eyes. She could not 


See for them, and she must keep Briarfield in sight as long as 


might be, for who could tell when she would behold it again ! 


There were lights in the lower rooms—lights warm and pleasant, 
beams. She knew that Aunt Dorothea, and Hugh, and Mary 
were sitting there. She could see them, in fancy, gathered about 
Mary’s table, engaged in their various oceupations. Were they 
thinking of her? Did Mary loek up sometimes from her sewing, 


or Aunt Dorothea from her embroidery, to say, “ I wonder how is 
Eleanor to-night?’ And Hugh—did he suspend his sketching or 
his reading for one single moment, to make some response, or lean 
his handsome head thoughtfully upon his hand, as her name was 
mentioned ? 

An indescribable feeling of loneliness weighed upon her heart. 
She sank back in the carriage again, the tears once more stealing, 
unchecked this time, from beneath her drooping lids. And the 
carriage rolled on. Poor Lucy, wearied out with excitement and 
want of rest, had fallen asleep in the corner, with her head leaning 
against the cushions; but repose was impossible to her mistress, 
until the end of her journey was reached. Eleanor had received, 
in a few necessarily hasty words from Harry Longworth, ere they 
left the house at Ashby, some imperfect idea of her destination, 
which Pequin had prepared for her. It was a place some twenty 
miles from Ashby, but where, she could not exactly tell. They 
had passed half the distance before it was eleven o’clock, and it 
was probable that a little after midnight they would arrive at the 
end of the way. They stopped once to change horses at an inn, 
and then continued the route at still greater speed than before. 

The midnight moon shone broad and clear over the quiet coun- 
try landscape, when the carriage stopped at length at the head of a 
leafy lane, leading up to the door of a farmhouse, half-concealed 
from the road that ran past it, at a distance of some twenty or 
thirty yards, by its bowering trees and vines. Eleanor could seca 
light gleaming through the branches, as they drew up before the 
entrance of the lane, and a door was heard to open. 

“ This is the place, Miss Eleanor,” said Harry Longworth, open- 
ing the door of the carriage,—“ this is the place, and a safer one I 
don’t think you could find. You will be secure from trouble here 
till such a time as there is no more need for concealment.” 

“May my good fortune grant it, Harry!” said Miss Ashby, 
warmly ; “‘and—but what is this? who has preceded us here?” 

“Who, indeed?” echoed Harry and Lucy, simultaneously, as 
they beheld, for the first time, a dark horse tied beneath the droop- 
ing branches of a willow, just within the entrance of the lane. 


“‘ Eleanor Ashby’s servant,” answered a sweet though somewhat 
melancholy voice that she recognized with an involuntary pause of 
astonishment ; and that instant, to the utter surprise of them all, a 
well-known figure passed swiftly down the lane, and stood before 
them in the shape of Pequin the dwarf! He untied the horse 
from the tree, and sprang to the saddle. 

“Pequin, my friend—my deliverer!’”’ uttered Eleanor, impul- 
sively, springing to his side, and putting her fair hand in his; 
“ how shall I ever thank you for this service ?” 

“ Pequin’s happiness is in serving Eleanor Ashby,” uttered the 
dwarf, in those musical tones that she liked so well to hear. “ His 
happiness is in serving Eleanor Ashby. You owe him no thanks, 
sweet Eleanor, but he has not forgotten the gratitude he owes you. 
Go in yonder, dear lady ; it is your refuge from mach present and 
future danger. Harry Longworth,” and with a smile lighting up 
his pale but delicate features, he turned to the young man,— 
“ Harry Longworth, I say, you little thought that the magician 
would finish out his games and get here before you ?” 

“ Little, indeed, sir,’’ answered Harry. “And yet I do not 
know why I should be surprised at anything you may do, after the 
feats I saw you perform to-night.” 

“(, there was no magic in my getting hither,” laughed the 
dwarf, good-humoredly, “no magic, Harry Longworth, but that 
you might have practised yourself, with a horse like mine, even 
though you had started an hour later, as I did. But go up yon- 
der—go up yonder, Harry, with your mistress, and pretty Lucy 
here, and I will wait for you, and bear you company back. Good 
night, Eleanor Ashby, and all happiness be yours. I leave you in 
trusty hands, and the shelter you find here will be at your service 
so long as you mayrequire it. Do not hasten to leave it, I charge 
you ; for you cannot remain too long or too securely hidden from 
those who would wrong you. And now, good-night again, sweet 
Eleanor.” And he bent down and kissed the fair hand he held, 
ere he released it. 

“ Good-night, my kind friend, and let my gratitude go with 
you,” uttered Miss Ashby, warmly and with heartfelt earnestness, 

Then, with Lucy and Harry Longworth, she went up the lane 
to the door of the farmhouse. There were two persons waiting 
there to receive them. In a moment they entered. The dwarf 
breathed a dreary sigh. “Poor Eleanor Ashby!” he muttered. 
Directly, Harry Longworth came back, and mounted the box, and 
in a short time both he and his companion had vanished along the 
moonlit road. 

Meanwhile, Miss Ashby and her maid were standing within the 
farmhouse. As we have said, two persons were waiting there to 
receive them: an old man and his wife—an honest and kindly- 
looking pair, and the sole inmates of this secluded dwelling. They 
welcomed Eleanor and Lucy quietly and kindly. They had been 
looking for them since nightfall, they said. They had been pre- 
pared to receive their guests; and merely obeying the orders they 
had received, proceeded to make them comfortable, and asked no 
questions. A light repast was ready, of which Eleanor partook 
sparingly ; for her mind was not yet calm, and her excitement 
prevented her from feeling the need of food, though she bad eaten 
scarcely nothing since the previous day. And as soon as Lucy 
had taken some refreshment, the good dame showed them their 
apartments—a pleasant and -furnished chamber for Miss 
Ashby, with a smaller one adjoining, and opening from it, for 


Lacy. The rooms and their arrangements were simple, neat and 
plain. They contrasted strikingly with those which had been hers 
at Ashby, in point of richness and elegance ; but Eleanor looked 
about upon them with a feeling of indescribable gladness. The 
very contrast was a happiness ; for was not this humble farmhouse 
asafe and happy refuge? apd bad pot her late sbode grown a 
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place of dread to her? It had been her prison-house. “And I 
am safe here—I am safe here—safe!” she said to herself, with 
bowed head and clasped hands. They were all the words she 
could utter. Her heart was filled with them. She was out of 
Morley Briancourt’s power. 

The feelings of melancholy which had temporarily depressed 
her during the drive, were banished now. Then she had been too 
painfully sensible of her lonely situation, homeless and almost 
friendless as she was, fleeing secretly at midnight from the dangers 
that surrounded her. Now she banished those sad thoughts. She 
would only remember that she was safe, and hope for happier 
days. And so she laid her head on her pillow for the first time 
in her new abode. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONSTERNATION OF THE TRIO. 


Ir was morning at Ashby. At the usual hour, the household 
was stirring ; bnt the same stillness prevailed throughout its pre- 
cincts, as had been for the last three days. Sir Edward and his 
guests assembled together, at a little before seven, in the library. 
Breakfast had been laid in the adjoining apartment an hour or two 
earlier than the accustomed time, according to the order of the 
baronet ; but it remained neglected. The three gentlemen seemed 
to have other business on hand. They remained for some fifteen 
or twenty minutes conferring together in the library. Sir Edward 
appeared to be slightly agitated, and was perceptibly paler than 
usual ; yet there was desperate resolve in his face. His was the 
agitation of a man on the brink of ruin; the resolve which alone, 
as he knows, is able to save him from destruction, yet cannot hide 
from him the danger he is in. 

Morley Briancourt was flushed and restless. He paced the 
room from side to side, and looked frequently at his watch. His 
father alone, of them all, betrayed not the slightest sign of any 
inward apprehension or disturbance; but though easy, graceful 
and self-possessed as ever, he was more subdued than usual. A 
brief conversation took place between them, and then Sir Edward 
went up stairs. A few moments elapsed, while Morley Briancourt 
continued to pace the floor of the apartment with restless agitation, 
and his father stood with folded arms gazing from a window. 

Suddenly, a bell was heard to ring with startling violence. 
Again and again it was rung, peal upon peal; and Morley Brian- 
court and his father, with an involuntary exclamation, hastened 
out into the hall and up the great staircase to the hall above, 
whence the sound proceeded, and where they encountered some of 
the servants hurrying up from the back staircase towards Miss 
Ashby’s rooms. All proceeded hastily hither ; Morley Briancourt 
grown suddenly very pale, and struck with some indefinable fear— 
of, he hardly knew what. 

The doors of Eleanor’s apartment were flung wide open, direct- 
ly through, from one to the other; and there, just at the thresh- 
old, stood Sir Edward Ashby, white and trembling, a picture of 
rage and despair. 

“ Ashby, what is it?” uttered Victor Briancourt, in an agitated 
tone; while Morley was unable to articulate a word, for the truth 
flashed upon him. 

“She’s gone, Victor,—she’s gone; she is not here! Eleanor 
has vanished!” were the baronet’s almost unintelligible words, 
broken by excitement and uttered in trembling, passionate, des- 
pairing tones. 

“Gone!” echoed Morley Briancourt, in a hoarse voice, with the 
red flush rising to his brow, as he sprang impulsively towards the 
door, and paused there, silent and motionless ; for it was too true. 

“ Where is Hawkins? Who let her out? Send my valet to 
me!” exclaimed Sir Edward Ashby, almost frantic at the escape 
of his ward ; for now what was to become of him? He was in 
the power of Victor Briancourt. He turned madly to the servants. 
“Who dared to release her, I say?” he repeated, with a white 
cheek and clenched hand. 

Not a soul answered. Those who stood there had been, until 
this moment, utterly ignorant of Miss Ashby’s escape. The few 
who were privy to the affair, knowing well the meaning of the vio- 
lent summons of Sir Edward, had taken care to keep away. 

“Where is Hawkins?” asked Mr. Briancourt and Morley to- 
gether. “ How is it that he is not here ?” 

“TI sent him away before I entered the room,” answered the 
baronet, “‘ thinking not of this discovery. He is answerable for 
her escape. Iwas a dolt to trust him! But I will see into it. 
Let every one of you,” addressing the gaping servants, “assemble 
together directly in the library, and your fellows with you; and 
hark ye! see that Hawkins is there, also. I will know who did 
this 

And the servants did as they were bidden. 

“Hold! What is this?” cried Morley Briancourt, suddenly 
catching sight of a folded paper lying on the table. 

It was directed to Sir Edward Ashby. Inan instant the baronet 
had received and opened it; but his eyes wandered over it in vain. 
He was too fearfully excited to comprehend a single word. He 
gave it to Mr. Briancourt. 

“ Read it—read it, Victor,” he said; “I cannot!” And he hid 
his face in his hands, with a bitter and hollow groan. 

Mr. Briancourt read its contents aloud. 


trast.” they ran, “to be for away from Ashby, the 
reach of your tyranny, when you read this. Do not seek for me, 
for the search would be in vain. And do not cast the blame of 
my escape on those who are innocent. That escape is effected 
through the means of one whom you have never seen. Do not 
punish the servants. Twelve hours lie between my release and its 
discovery. Iam free. Farewell! ~ Exveanor Asupr.” 


“Twelve hours!” groaned the baronet, in anguish. 

“Twelve hours!” echoed Morley Briancourt, setting his teeth 
with despairing fury. 

“ Sir Edward—Morley, there is but one way to treat this case,” 
said the elder Briancourt, decisively. ‘We must discover what 
we can from the servants concerning her flight—for depend upon 
it, there are not many of them in ignorance of its means or man- 
ner,—and then set out in search of her.” 

“Jt is well. I will order the horses to be brought round,”’ said 
the baronet, starting to move away, as he spoke. “ But where 
shall we seek her?” he asked, pausing. He spoke in a tone of 
wretchedness, putting his hand, with a bewildered air, to his brow. 

“ Where, but at Briarfield ?’’ ejaculated Morley Briancourt, pas- 
sionately,—“ where, but at Briarfield, with—” He broke off 
short, with compressed lips and clenched hands, and a brow as 
black as a thunder-cloud. 

“ Ay—at Briarfield,” echoed Sir Edward Ashby, frowningly. 
“Fool that I have been to suffer her going there so often!” He 
dashed his hand against his forehead with impotent passion. 
“Come, Morley—Victor, hasten!” he uttered, and strode down 
the gallery. 

The servants were gathered together in the library for examina- 
tion—all, even to Harry Longworth, but Hawkins, and he was 
missing. A second summons was sent by Sir Edward; but the 
bearer could not find him. A hasty search was instituted. In 
vain; he was nowhere visible. The inference of Sir Edward and 
his companions was, that he had connived at her escape. There 
was no further doubt of it. From the rest, no satisfaction could 
be gained. Not a word was said relative to the entertainment of 
the little juggler the night before, or of Hawkins’s absence from 
his post; for but very few were aware of the latter circumstance, 
and they had warned all the rest to be silent in regard to the for- 
mer. No one seemed to know anything concerning Miss Ashby’s 
escape. Sir Edward dismissed them; and, baffled and enraged, 
sallied forth, threw himself upon his horse, and dashed across the 
park, with Morley Briancourt, towards Briarfield. 


Both maintained an unbroken silence during their ride. Sir 
Edward was ghostly pale, and evidently terribly agitated ; while 
his companion, on the contrary, betrayed by a flushed brow and 
an angry eye the storm that raged in his breast. Morley Brian- 
court’s rage was deadly. He had imagined his prize to be so safe 
—so secure; and to have it thus slip from his grasp at last, it was 
too much. The thought of Hugh Latimer, too, maddened him 
still more; for his jealousy of him knew no bounds; and so fully 
and completely did it occupy his heart that his first conviction 
pointed out his rival and his family as the means of her escape, 
and their home as the place of her shelter. 

Half an hour had not elapsed, from the time of their departure 
from Ashby, when they entered the park gates of Briarfield, and 
kept on their rapid way until the hall was reached, and they dis- 
mounted at the door. 

Miss Latimer was not a little surprised, while seated quietly at 
breakfast with her aunt, to hear from a servant that Sir Edward 
Ashby was in the drawing-room, and desired to see either herself 
or her brother. He had never entered Briarfield gates before. 
What was his errand now? A sudden thought alarmed her. She 
had not seen Eleanor for three days. Could she be ill? Perhaps 
this was why Sir Edward had come. She hastened, her heart 
throbbing with fear, to meet her guest. 

To her astonishment, she beheld Morley Briancourt with him. 
The coldest and haughtiest of salutations met her from them, and 
Sir Edward immediately announced to Miss Latimer the object of 
his visit. Still greater grew her astonishment—and now it was 
mingled with the most intense anxiety—on learning that Eleanor 
had disappeared from Ashby Place, though under what circum- 
stances, Sir Edward was careful not to say ; but Miss Latimer sus- 
pected, and with only too painful feelings, that it was to escape 
from a home grown unhappy. She was not prepared, however, 
for the abrupt question which accompanied the information, whether 
Miss Ashby was at Briarfield—a question that was hardly so much 


one as an assertion, either, and given with a manner that perplexed’ 


first, then startled and touched Mary Latimer, with feelings almost 
of indignation. 

“T have not seen Miss Ashby,” she answered, coldly, “for more 
than three days, as, I believe, I told you before.” 

“ She is not here, then?” persisted Sir Edward, striving hard to 
suppress the tempestuous feelings that agitated him; while Mor- 
ley Briancourt stood by, silent, dark, immovable, yet burning 
with furious impatience, as he listened to the baronet’s questions 
and Miss Latimer’s freezing answers. 

“ Miss Ashby is not at Briarfield,” was the courteous yet chill- 
ing response. 

Sir Edward rose, setting his teeth hard for a moment; while a 
darker frown momently blackened Morley Briancourt’s brow. 

“ You say that Mr. Latimer is not at home,” said the baronet, 
after a moment’s pause. “May I ask, then—” He stopped 
short, his voice trembling with the award storm. 


Mary Latimer also rose, her clear cheek alternately flushing and 


“Sir Edward,” she said, in as steady a voice as she could com- 
mand, “my brother went yesterday morning to visit his lawyer at 
Merton. I am every instant expecting his return. If you have 
business with him, I must request—” 

“Your pardon, Miss Latimer; I have no business with him,” 
answered the baronet, hastily, and with trembling tones; for he 
had the utmost difficulty in suppressing the mingled rage and 
agony that he felt. “I wish you a very good morning.” And he 
withdrew, followed by Morley Briancourt, who merely bowed with 
a dark and haughty air to Miss Latimer. 

Sir Edward Ashby and his companion had failed. 


It was not fifteen minutes after they had departed, when Hugh 
Latimer rode up to the hall door, and dismounting and leaving his 
horse to the groom who was approaching, with a rapid, springing 
step, entered the house. The light morning wind had blown back 
the beautiful dark hair from his fine brow, and kindled a clearer 
light in his dark eyes. He looked, if possible, handsomer—nobler 
than ever; and yet there was a quiet seriousness in his counte. 
nance, habitual to it of late, that took the place of the graceful 
animation natural to his usual air. 

Mary met him in the hall. He cast his arm affectionately about 
her, and bent to kiss her. 

“ My dear sister,” he said, anxiously, noticing her troubled ex- 
pression with alarm,—‘ my dear sister, what has occurred to dis- 
tress you ?” 

“O, Hugh,” she answered, with the tears springing to her eyes, 
“Eleanor has disappeared from Ashby. She has gone. They 
cannot find her anywhere !” 

He turned pale as death. 

“ Mary—impossible!” he ejaculated. 
When did you hear it?” 

She told him, as clearly as her agitation would allow. 

He paced the hall back and forth with an anxious face. 

“Mary, depend upon it,” he said, presently, in a troubled tone, 
“it is the tormenting importunity of Morley Briancourt that has 
been the means of driving her away, perhaps the harsh threats ot 
her uncle as well. For no other cause would she have fled from 
her home, and thus secretly, too,—without even a word to you. 
She must have been driven to despair. But where is she? where 
shall we find her? ©, Mary!” 

Suddenly the bell at the side door was rung. Mary advanced 
to open it, and beheld there, when she had done so, Mrs. Millett, 
the housekeeper from Ashby. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“Who told you so? 


BURIED TREASURES, 
A company of ~~ oy gentlemen has pro) to the Roman 
government to turn the current of the Tiber from its bed near the 


city, with the understanding that the company should retain pos- 
session of whatever treasures it might discover in the old channel, 
It is believed that many treasures of art have in ages past been 
buried beneath the waters of the Tiber, and that a search for them 
would prove successful both in a pecuniary and in an antiquarian 
point of view. A correspondent of the New York Observer ex- 
— the opinion that sculptures more perfect, and perhaps more 

utiful than any of the ancient works of art now seen in Rome, 
lie embedded in groups beneath the stream. ‘“ Agostino Chigi, 
the famous banker at the time of Leo X., once gave a splendid 
entertainment to the pope and his cardinals, at which the dishes 
were all of precious metals. It is said that the dishes were all 
thrown into the Tiber by order of the rich banker, in order that 
no less illustrious guest might ever use them. The sacred vessels 
brought from Jerusalem by Titus, among them the golden candle- 
sticks, are reported to have been lost from the Milvian bridge, and 
if so, are still lying there.” The present government of Rome 
suffers nothing belonging to ancient art to from her territory, 
and we do not think it probable that to a foreign company it will 
oom permission to make the desired investigution.—-Aanchester 
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LITTLE ISAAC NEWTON, 


He had not been long at school before he exhibited a taste for 
mechanical inventions. With the aid of little saws, hammers, 
hatchets and tools of all sorts, he was constantly occupied during 
his play hours in the construction of models of known machines 
and aniusing contrivances. The most important pieces of mech- 
anism which he thus constructed, were a windmill, a water-clock, 
and carriage to be moved by the person who sat in it. When a 
windmill was in the course of being erected near Grantham, on 
the way to Gunnerby, Sir Isaac frequently watched the operation of 
the edge of the mechanism, and h« completed a working model, of 
which, Dr. Studely says, was “as clean and curious a piece of 
workmanship as the original.” This model was frequently placed 
upon the top of the house in which he lived at Grantham, and was 
put in motion by the action of the wind upon its sails. In calm 
weather, however, another mechanical agent was required ; and for 
this ee & mouse was put in requisition, which went by the 
name of the miller. The mouse was supposed to act upon some- 
thing like a tread-wheel when attempting to reach some corn 
placed above it; or, it was placed within a wheel, and, by pulling 
a string tied to its tail, it went forward “by way of resistance, 
and thus turned the mill.— Sir David Brewster. 
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A TRAITOR REBUKED. 


At a dinner-party of sixteen guests, recently given in St. Peters- 
burg, expressions unfavorable to the emperor were made use of. 
A complete report of all that took place, with the names of the 
host and the fifteen guests, and the expressions used, was forward- 
ed to the empress-mother in an anonymous letter, which was com- 
municated to the emperor, who sent for the giver of the party, and 
asked for the names of all the guests assembled on the occasion. 
This list of names included sixteen guests ; and that name among 
them that had not been found among the fifteen named in the de- 
nunciation was, of course, that of anonymous writer. This 
latter, a colonel in the guards, was sent for, and the emperor ad- 
dressed him as follows :—‘“ You seem to have an inclination, a8 
well as some talent, for service in the police-force or the gendarme- 
rie; if you like to enter it you can, but the guards is not the place 
for you. If you prefer to leave the service altogether, you 
bee ready = you.” *~ giver of the party came off 
with only a few words ing from aad 
reproof warning emperor 


>» 


THE LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

Tell me not of the trim, precisely homes where there 
are no children ; “ where,” as the good Germans have it, “the fly- 
traps always hang straight on the wall.” Tell me not of the never- 
disturbed nights and days, of the tranquil, unanxious hearts where 
children are not. I care not for these things. God sends children 
for another purpose than merely to keep up the race—to enlarge 
our hearts, to make us unselfish, and oF i 


fireside bright faces and smiles, and loving, tender hearts. 
Gir souk tho: thane day, that he has gladdened 
the earth with little children —AMary 
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BANKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—FISHING FOR COD. 


Sa THE NEWFOUNDLAND COD FISHERY. left hand corner of the picture. The first 
Sine The first picture on this page represents a fleet of large fishing vessels on the banks thing which strikes a stranger in New- 

=~ of Newfoundland, fishing for cod. The crews are not visible, being sheltered by the foundland is the abundance of what are 

ae sails rigged along the sides, but they are not idle for all that, as the number of lines called the fish-flakes and stages, together 

DE Ben, dropped into the water testify. The second cut, with the brig stern on, has a sec- with the wooden wharves and the great 
os heme tional view of the water, for the purpose of showing the length of line paid out in dark red storehouses. The fish-flakes 


craft and the manner of catching cod on shoal ground. The man in 


& the bow is just unhooking a fine specimen. The fourth engraving 
est “sas shows a y of men pulling the seine to shore, a mode of taking the 
ps = fish employed where the water is quite shallow. In the last engrav- 
= ing we have a fishing station with a wharf and storehouse. The 


“ fish-flakes,”’ frames on which the fish are dried, are shown in the 


“at 


STATIUN DRYING FISH. 


the deep sea fishing. A school of fishes are playing round the bait, and some of 
them, victims of their greediness, will soon be flapping their last on the deck of the 
brig. The third engraving, with the sloop boat broadside on, exhibits the style of 


CATCHING COD WITH THE SEINE. 


are a rude platform constructed of slen- 
der poles, with a matting of sticks and 
boughs for the reception of the fish. The 
stages are more strongly built than the 
eee | flakes, and are generally in the shape of 

552 a small pier jutting out into the water, 
consisting of a platform of poles laid 
closely together side by side, and nailed 


COD-FISHING ON SHOAL GROUND. 


down to a strong framework that is supported by stout posts and 
shores. They are frequently the only landing-places in the harbor. 
The central part of the stage is roofed over either with boards or 
boughs, and here the operations of splitting and salting the fish gene- 
rally take place. The whole labor of preparing the fish is managed 
with much skill and dexterity. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY SARAH A. NOWELL. 


They bid the thundering cannons cease 
To tell war's dreadful story— 

The battle’s o'er—the song of peace 
Bucceeds the notes of glory. 


But where is she who closed their eyes— 
That maiden brave and noble’ 

Who soothed them with her sympathies 
In that dark hour of trouble? 


O, gentle Florence! on thy head 
Full many 8 benediction 

Shall rest, when thinking of the dead 
In hours of deep affliction. 


And when thy latest breath shall fail— 
To earth thy last look given— 

The name of Florence Nightingale 
Shall echo up to heaven! 


From the maimed soldier's grateful heart 
The prayer shall rise forever, 

And, in his deepest thoughts, thy care 
Shall be forgotten never! 


Sweet Florence! such a fame as thine 
Shall dearer live in story, 

Than all the names that brightly shine 
In war's brief tale of glory. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FORGERY. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Upon her knees, with the old man’s arm twined fondly about 
her neck, while his fingers play nervously with her soft curls, and 
seeking with her glad blue eyes to catch his wandering gaze, 
kneels Archibald Preston’s daughter. The firelight dances on the 
walls, and close-drawn curtains shut out the gathering darkness 
slowly dropping upon country and on town. The working world 
has ceased to labor, and peaceful home firesides replace the tur- 
moil and traffic of the day. From anvil and loom the sounds of 
busy toil have ceased, and the dim humming of vast machinery 
is pleasantly superseded in the toiler’s ear, by the merry singing 
of the fireside kettle. Pale brows no longer pore blindedly over 
huge ledgers, and forth from barn and hayfield the tired laborer 
bends his homeward pathway. 

But upon the countenance of Archibald Preston grave thoughts 
have marked their impress, and the season of rest but leaves 
more time for their painful sway over his mind. The light of 
home will not drive off these gathering shadows—the glad smiles 
of Lucille, his daughter, do not dispel their gloom. She has es- 
sayed to please him with the music of some of his favorite old 
ballads, and, as she rises from the instrument, drops herself at the 
old man’s feet, and with her pretty head resting on his knee, looks 
up in his face and wonders at these fits of sadness which have of 
late so often come over him, and which are now clouding his 
countenance and looking forth from his vacantly gazing eye. 

“ Father, what is it makes you look socareworn and sad? Your 
hand trembles, too, as you pass it gently over my forehead, as 
though some painful thoughts were busy in your mind. Tell me 
of them, father ; I may not be able, child as I am, to aid or assist, 
but surely I can sympathize with the sorrows of my father—of my 
only parent ?” 

Again was the trembling hand passed softly over that fair 
young brow, and now the wandering eyes looked for the first time, 
sadly down upon the bright ones at his knee. He seemed as if 
scarce knowing how to break the communication that he wished 
to make, and dim their lustre with the recital. His daughter, as 
she looked up at him, thought he seemed a very feeble old man, 
with less of resolution than he even usually possessed in times 
past. With an effort he at length broke the silence. 

“Lucille, my own dear child, listen to me. It is a story of real 
life which I have to relate to you. Draw close up beside me while 
I tell it—close up.” 

He appeared for a moment to forget how to begin, or what it 
was he was about to say. 

“Yes, father!” 

“Some years ago, I knew a merchant in business like myself, 
who had, at the time of which I speak, two children—a daughter 
and ason. He was possessed of a sufficiency to keep these chil- 
dren in competence, but knowing full well the dangers of a life of 
idleness, determined to place his son in some active business. In 
his own counting-room ‘he felt that he would not meet with the 
necessary discipline, and so placed him with one he thought a 
friend—for they had frequently done business together—and who 
promised to bestow all the care and attention in his power upon 
his son. 

“Time went on. The youth approached manhood. ‘The father 
looked fondly towards the day when his son should take his own 


place in the business to which he himself had devoted his energics 
in his younger lifetime. The son appeared all that a father could 
wish, and seemed uncontaminated by the youshiay indiscretions 
and excesses common to others situated as he was.” 

The old man paused, and stified a heavy sigh as it arose from 
his heart. 

“ Yes, father—I am listening.” 

“ The will of Providence had chosen that this father’s hopes 
should be blasted, and the bright visions he had built in the dim 
future should dissolve into the air that formed them. God willed 
that death should lay its finger upon the young man’s brow, and 
that the heart which beat in all the hopefulness of ripening man- 
hood, should suddenly grow still and cold forever. He had said 
it, and ‘ His will be done.’” 

And he bowed his white head reverently as he spoke. 

“ There is a tear upon your cheek, father—this son—” 

“ Be patient yet for a while. A heavy grief this to that father’s 
mind, but O, not so deep as one yet in store forhim. Better— 
ten thousand times better—that the hope and pride of that man 
should be thus laid beneath the church-yard mound, than that he 
should have lived on to bring shame and disgrace upon those who 
had ushered him into the world. Better that he should have died 
before his feeble footsteps first essayed to walk alone, than grow 
up into manhood and have the finger of scorn pointed at him as 
he passed along. After he died, it was found out that he had 
committed forgery!” 

A fearful shudder passed through his frame as he uttered the 
last word, and his daughter saw that his lips moved convulsively 
while his countenance became ghastly pale. She listened—terror- 
stricken at, she scarcely knew what. 

“Forger! yes, that’s the terrible name! The name that was to 
bring down the gray hairs of his fond, doting father with sorrow 
to the grave! The name which was to stamp upon his innocent 
sister’s cheek the blush of burning shame, and cause her to shrink 
from the rude gaze of the scornful world, which knew her now 
but as the sister of a felon! But one way was left to avoid this 
fearful consequence. The forgery was executed in the name of 
the employer of the youth, and he alone possessed the fatal evi- 
dence of the crime. But one way left—but this too dreadful al- 
most to think of. It was, that the sister—don’t tremble, darling— 
the sister should consent to give her hand in marriage to this man 
who held the proof of the brother’s guilt. 

“When this was proposed to the father, his first impulse was to 
dash to the ground the man who could thus coolly barter the price 
of peace of mind for, perhaps, the life-long misery of a beloved 
daughter. But this fiend, in measured, mocking accents showed 
him how he could use the damning testimony for his destruction, 
and that of his child, and showed him how powerless he really 
was. He would have cast aside all thoughts of his position and 
standing as a prosperous merchant and sought refuge in a foreign 
land, but all his attempts were baffled by his persecutor, who 
threatened discovery upon the instant, should he persist in attempt- 
ing to escape the doom which hung over him. There was nothing, 
alas! for it but to submit to the destiny written out by the hand 
of fate. He gave a reiuctant, heart-wrung consent, and then, in- 
deed, he felt that his cup of misery was filled even to the brim.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and sobbed aloud. His daugh- 
ter could not even attempt to soothe him, her own heart was beat- 
ing too wildly with the sickening terror of what she felt was 
coming. 

“ The time allowed before this man should claim his bride flew 
swiftly—O, how swiftly—by, and as the houf approached, this 
beart-broken father knew not how to break the dreadful tidings to 
her. His brow grew each day more furrowed with the intensity of 
sorrowful thought—his step each hour still feebler, more with grief 
than age, though this, too, was growing on apace. Whiter was the 
old man’s hair and more bent his form as the time passed on, and 
the secret was yet undivulged.” 

His arm was twined still closer about her trembling figure, and 
this alone kept her from sinking with the unknown terror which 
pervaded her, and falling prostrate down beside his feet. 

“ Shall I stop here, or does the story affect my child too greatly 
for her further listening ?” 

He had to bend down his head until the gray hairs mingled 
with the soft golden ones, before he could catch the whisper from 
her lips. 

“No—no—go on—I shall be better presently.” 

“ How can Igoon? My God! this is a fearful task !”’ 

The big drops of perspiration stood upon his furrowed brow, 
and as they rolled down upon his cheeks, mingled with the tears 
that flowed from his eyes. 

“How can I finish this recital of a tale too truae—too horribly 
true? It must be told though, sooner or later, and now—now is 
the time, or never. This man, this merchant—calm yourself, dar- 
ling—is no other, as you must have guessed ere this, than—my- 
self. This son, who lies cold and dead in the grave, and whose 
sin has brought so great a punishment with it, was your brother 
Edward. ‘The arbiter of our fate is John Freecroft, and the inno- 
cent victim is my poor, poor child, who now is gathered close up 
to her wretched father’s bosom. The story is told, my own Lucille 
—amy darling—my loved one !” 

And as he gathered her up to his breast from the ground where- 
on she had sunk, she uttered one cry of anguish, and then lay 
quite motionless and still in her aged father’s arms. 

A man with heavy, beetling eyebrows, and a low, swart fore- 
head, on which bad passions have marked their traces, and in 
whose eye the gleam of cunning is perceptible, as it glances fur- 
tively hither and thither; a man of low figure and shrivelied 
limbs, and with a face seldom lifted to look its interlocutor stead- 


ily in the face ; and this is John Freecroft, who holds the destiny 
of Archibald Preston and his daughter within his Kard and unre- 
lenting grasp. 

He is engaged in examining a number of different papers, taken 
from a box strongly bound with iron clasps, and as the faint glare 
of the solitary candle on the table falls upon each, his face be- 
comes still more repulsive in its yellow ugliness. Muttering over 
to himself sundry interjections expressive of pleasurable emotions 
or the reverse, he takes out paper after paper from tho box, un- 
folds it, reads it over, and then carefully replaces it from whence 
he has taken it. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, as if continuing a conversation which had 
hitherto been held confidentially with some familiar demon in his 
own breast, “they have not seen the light for some time, nor will 
they again until such time as each has its particular duty to fulfil. 
I was surely intended by nature for a lawyer, not a merchant, for 
this head,”’ patting it with his hard, bony hand, “is too subtle for 
the mere brokerage and commissions the dealing in which is my 
only apparent occupation. Ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

And he laughed one of his harsh, dry laughs as he let his fancy 
wander thus pleasantly about. 

“ But this is not business.” 

And again he began rummaging within the iron-clasped box, 
drawing forth paper after paper, and commenting thereon, as each 
one met his view. Amongst others he drew forth a small-sized 
document, and as he held it up and read it by the faint light, he 
laughed again, harsher and drier than ever. He read it aloud. 


Bostox, Marca 6, 18—. 
Messrs. Steadwell & Blunt: Please pay to the order of Edward 
Preston, the sum of one thousand dollars on demand. 
$1000 00. [s igned] Joun Freecrort. 


“ Now, who would think to look upon that bit of scrawled pa- 
per, that there was so great an amount of good or evil depending 
upon it? Ha,ha, ha. John Freecroft, you are a long-headed 
man, but all you ever did in the way of keen chicanery was mere 
child’s play compared to this! I gain, as well as the possession of 
a good round sum with her, one of Boston’s proudest beauties for 
a wife, and by the simple sitting myself down and tracing with a 
pen these same few characters which bear so vast a signification. 
Forgery! It’s a little word, but what a dictionary of meaning is 
in its sound! To think mankind should be such fools! I scrib- 
ble off a line upon a piece of paper, sign it with my own name, 
present it to the eyes of a father, telling him it is the work of his 
son—laid quietly enough in the ground—and forthwith I have but 
to make my own terms that it may never see the light. Faith! I 
should be sorry if it were, for other eyes might prove somewhat 
sharper than those of the old dotard. And he thought I was his 
friend! why so I am—after a fashion! Do I not honor his fam- 
ily by uniting myself with it? Ha, ha, ha! the ugly bugbear 
whom children call after in the street, he is to be the husband of 
dainty Lucille Preston! He will bear off the prize from a host of 
young and handsome competitors, and perhaps they wont open 
their eyes a trifle at the lady’s peculiar taste! ©, but it’s a good 
joke—a rare good joke !” 

And again he laughed his hideous laugh, but suddenly stopped 
and looked cautiously around. 

“Ha! I thought I heard a noise! Could it have been that 
hateful young dog, Natterby ?” 

He made a spring towards the door of a sort of closet opening 
from the office, and holding the candle aloft in his hand, looked 
in. Upon the floor was laid a rade couch, composed of straw 
covered with old clothes and a spare dirty blanket, and stretched 
out upon this was the motionless figure of a lad of not more than 
eight or nine years, to judge from his looks, but in reality much 
older. Little and pinched and thin from the bringing up of a 
life of poverty, was the office boy, Mat Natterby ; and here it was 
when the hard labor of the day was ended, that he was grudging- 
ly allowed the luxury of going to bed, and forgetting in sleep the 
brutality of John Freecroft, who usually made him the recipient 
of his freaks of vexation and ill-humor. 

’ Approaching, he laid his hand upon the boy’s breast, to discover 
by its beating whether he were moved by any waking emotion, or 
were in reality as sound asleep as he appeared. The test seemed 
satisfactory, for he soon after left him, after making a feint of be- 
stowing @ parting kick at him as he lay in unconsciousness before 
him. John Freecroft must have somebody to hate—this friendless 
lad served the purpose admirably. He quitted the place and clos- 
ing the door, Mat Natterby was once more left in darkness. The 
papers were replaced in the iron-clasped box, and this in its turn 
securely locked in his private desk, and John Frecroft, after depos- 
iting the keys of both receptacles in his pocket, turned and left 
the office, locking the door after him. 

Slowly and cautiously, as soon as he was gone, the door of the 
boy’s sleeping room opened, and a shock head of hair from under 
which peered two cunning eyes, looked forth into the darkness. 
The door was held ajar for a moment, as he listened to the sound 
of his master’s retreating footsteps, and to assure himself of being 
quite alone, and then Mat Natterby stepped into the office and af- 
ter lighting a candle which he brought out from a cupboard, pro- 
ceeded to seat himself upon a high stool and commune with him- 
self somewhat in this wise : 

“So, you old rascal, I've got you at last, and now if I don’t 
pay you up for some of the kicks and cuffs and starvings I’ve had 
from you, my name is not Matthew Natterby! I always knew 
you for a downright old scoundrel, but I didn’t know the half of 
it! Why, there’s enough in that box to send you to the State’s 

) fF'the remainder of your ugly life, you old shrivelled up 
reprobate! And so you'll marry Miss Preston, will you ?—the 
kind young lady who came to see mother and the baby thet winter 
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when we were all without money or food or fire, and who meant 
me kindly I know when she got her father to recommend me to 
this situation where Tam. Of course it’s no fault of her's that 
it’s no better than it is, for when Mr. Edward was alive, of whom 
this master of mine has been lying so confoundedly, he and old 
Mr. Preston used to do business together. He thinks me almost 
a fool—well, he shall have a chance to find out whether he’s right 
or not.” 

And as he spoke, the lad drew from his pocket a bunch of old 
rusty keys and proceeded to try the lock of the desk with them. 
One of them unlocked it, and he then, with a grin of delight, 
drew forth the box containing the suppressed evidence of Edward 
Preston’s forgery. 

“ Now if I can only open this, I can take the paper out, and re- 
place the box, and ten to one he’ll never suspect its being opened 
until too late for his schemes. No—none appear to fit, ah, this 
one ought to—yes! hurrah! it turns—and here’s the very paper 
itself! Now then,” said he, as he carefully replaced the box in 
the desk after seeing it safely relocked, “as soon as young Mr. 
Barrington comes in the morning, I’ll tell him all and with his 
help we’ll see whether the old tip will have it any longer his own 

And as he spoke he turned the key in the desk and locked it, 
at the same time heaving a sigh of intense gratification at his suc- 
cess, and then betook himself with a quiet grin on his youthful 
countenance, back to his miserable bed to brood over the events 
of the coming morrow, and ever and anon to shake his lean fist in 
the dark at some airy phantom of his imagination. 

And now indeed upon the eve of his wedding day, John Free- 
croft had a sword hanging over his head of whose existence he 
dreamed not, and it was held by no less a personage than his de- 
spised office boy—Mat Natterby—the poverty-stricken, the kicked 
and the abused slave of his bidding. 


Back once again to Archibald Preston and his daughter. 

“ There, father, it is past. I am ready to make this trial—I am 
ready to be led to the altar by this man, if, in so doing, I do but 
save you one moment of pain, my own dear father.” 

“ God bless thee, darling, and forgive me if in what I am about 
to do, I am playing with the happiness of the only being left me 
to love upon earth. But to think of the world pointing at us as 
we go by, as stained and contaminated—to think of old familiar 
faces turning aside from us as we pass along the strect—it is too 
terrible even to contemplate !” 

And so the preparations for the strange marriage went on, and 
the day arrived. John Freecroft, arrayed gorgeously in what he 
probably considered the extremity of taste, but which, in truth, 
made him look, if possible, uglier than ever, rode down to the 
office, and there leaving word with his head clerk that he should 
probably be absent for a few days, directed his carriage towards 
the house of his intended bride. 

He is ushered into the drawing room, in which a few near 
friends of the family are assembled, and there finds poor Lu- 
cille looking as little like a happy bride as he himself resembled 
the generally received idea of a pleasant-faced bridegroom. The 
simple white of her dress accords dismally with the deadly pallor 
of her cheek, and to look at the faces of all present, it would seem 
more like a funeral than a wedding party. 

A distant relative of Milesian extraction is present, who has 
answered the invitation with the full determination of enjoying 
himself, but has by degrees found that good spirits are entirely 
out of place, and gradually works himself into a state of comical 
pugnacity, as he looks with a puzzled countenance from one to 
another of the assembled party. His bewilderment increases as 
John Freecroft makes his appearance, and when he sees the visi- 
ble shudder with which his young relation receives her intended 
husband, the whole of his spleen is directed to the little, ugly 
bridegroom, and he has a strong inclination to take him up in his 
stalwort arms and without further parley to pitch him headlong 
from the window. 

But John Freecroft is happily ignorant of what is passing in his 
mind, and stooping over her delicate hand and imprinting thereon 
a salute, he proceeds te lead the almost fainting Lucille towards 
the man of God waiting to commence the office of the marriage 
ceremony. 

“ And if any man shail know of any just cause or impediment 
why these two persons be not joined together in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, he shall speak now, or else forever after hold his 
peace !”’ 

They stood hand in hand together before the minister—the old 
man supporting his trembling child, and the various members of 
the family gathered round in respectful silence. The Irish rela- 
tion standing near the shrivelled up figure of the bridegroom, 
towered above him with anything but a pleased aspect, and look- 
ed beside hita like a giant bending over an ugly little dwarf, whom 
it was his intention to swallow at a mouthful the moment the 
conclusion of the ceremony should leave him at liberty so to do. 
By the door a group of family servants stood and looked on in 
wonder at their young and beloved mistress who was throwing 
herself away upon such an unsightly miscreant. There was a 
pause of a second’s duration as the minister made the customary 
adjuration. 

“There is both cause and impediment why this marriage should 
proceed no further !’”” 

The sound of the unexpected voice came from the group of 
servants at the door. All eyes were instantly turned in the direc- 
tion whence it came; and wonder was depicted upon every face as 
Henry Barrington stalked calmly into the room. 

“ What.does my clerk here? I command you, sir, to leave the 
room you have entered so abruptly, and another time I shall de- 
mand from you an explanation of this insolence !” 


“ You shall have it now, sir.” 

Then turning to the company he continued : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am really sorry to occasion this dis- 
turbance, but when you know the villany of this man, you will, I 
am sure, forgive me for preventing the committal of a great wrong.” 

“ Will somebody have the kindness to send for an officer, and 
have this madman arrested ?” 

“One moment,” said Henry—*“ come in, Mat!” 

Enter Mat, bearing in his hands the box. The moment the as- 
tonished eyes of John Freecroft caught sight of its well-known 
iron clasps, he uttered a loud yell of rage, and made a spring 
towards the boy to tear it from him. The Milesian relative, con- 
ceiving this to be an admirable opportunity for his interference, 
caught him by the coat-collar ere he could fulfil his intention, 
and, holding him at arm’s length, thus addressed him : 

“ Now then, ye ugly little yellow cockchaffer, you'll just com- 
pose yourself for a while till we get at the bottom of this matter. 
Go on wid your story, young man.” 

“TI hold in my hand a paper purporting to be a forgery com- 
mitted by your son, sir,” addressing Archibald Preston, “ but 
which is neither more nor less than a base fabrication of that man 
there,” pointing to John Freecroft, who made a struggle to free 
himself from his enemy, who merely noticed it by giving him such 
a shake as a mother would bestow on a refractory infant. “ There 
stands the real culprit. Your dead son is as innocent of an at- 
tempt to forge that man’s name as is a child unborn. Look at 
him now—see how his yellow cheek blanches, and how his vile 
frame trembles. Is that the look of an innocent man?” 

“ A trick—a vile trick! for what purpose done I know not. 
Give me up that box—my property.” 

“ Will ye be quiet, ye little divil ?” said the Irishman. 

“ Not until one or two other documents have seen the light.” 

And as he spoke Henry was about to draw forth the rest of the 
papers, when the baffled villain felt himself completely in his pow- 
er and screamed out to him to desist. 

“T will confess all—that I did write that pretended forgery, but 
do not for pity’s sake reveal the remainder of those papers.” 

“It is too late—your villany has recoiled upon your own head. 
The disposal of them no longer rests with me. The law will de- 
cide whether you are guilty or innocent of various charges of 
fraud and cheating, the proofs of which are contained in that box. 
Officer, you may now do your duty—I have finished mine.” 

And as he spoke a hard-featured man walked with a business- 
like manner into the room, and proceeded to relieve the Irish rela- 
tive of his charge. That gentleman could not forbear giving John 
Freecroft a parting shake that made his teeth chatter as he took 
his leave of him. He addressed him a word or two before he 
went. 

“ There ye are, ye little villain, and I hope you'll be pleased 
with your quarters, for you’ll find it rather difficult to scrape up a 
friend willing to go bail for your ugly carcase. You'll not sleep 
quite so elegantly as you expected, but let me tell you for a part- 
ing word—it’s a dale too good for yez as it is. So take the good 
wishes of all present that they may live to see your hanging day, 
and begone 

He was gone, and a happier group was assembled than there 
had certainly promised to be on the morning of that eventful day. 
In reward for the great service rendered by Mat Natterby, the 
poor office lad, he was placed in an excellent situation in Mr. 
Preston’s office, and there he soon gave promise of growing up, 
with proper care, into a fine man. And in reward for the exer- 
tions by which Henry Barrington had distinguished himself, there 
was found in time but one way to repay it. It was bestowed by 
the delicate hand of sweet Lucille Preston herself, and was neith- 
er more nor less, in short, than the privilege of calling that same 
little hand his own. 


MEDICAL USE OF SALT. 


In many cases of disordered stomach, a teaspoonful of salt is a 
certain cure. In the violent internal aching, termed colic, add a 
teaspoonful of salt to a pint of cold water; drink it and go to 
bed; it is one of the i remedies known. ‘The same will 
revive a person who seems almost dead from receiving a heavy 
fall. In an apoplectic fit, no time should be lost in pouring down 
salt and water, if sufficient sensibility remain to admit of swal- 
lowing; if not, the head must be sponged with cold water until 
the senses return, when salt will completely restore the patient 
from his lethargy. In a fit, the feet should be placed in warm 
water, with mustard added, and the legs briskly rubbed, all ban- 
dages removed from the neck, and a cool apartment procured, if 
possible. In many cases of severe bleeding at the lungs, and 
when other remedies failed, Dr. Rush found that two teaspoonfulls 
of salt completely stayed the blood. In case of a bite from a 
mad dog, wash the part with strong brine for an hour, and then 
bind on some salt with a rag. In toothache, warm salt and water 
held to the part, and renewed two or three times, will relieve it in 
most cases. If the are affected, wash the mouth with brine. 
If the teeth be covered with tartar, wash them twice a day with 
salt and water.— Medical Journal. 


MUSICAL JEALOUSY. 


England. A thrush in a happy state of freedom was trilling its 
notes in the orchard below the Sm near the “wishing steps,” 
when its music excited similar efforts from a caged bird of the 
same species, which was suspended in front of one of the adjacent 
houses. These feathered songsters persevered im raising their 
melodies to higher and higher efforts, as if in earnest rivalry ; 
when suddenly the bird among the trees darted from its perch up- 
on the wicker cage of its competitor, broke the bars, entered it, 
and ive ; 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE UNKNOWN ARTIST. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF RUBEDS. 


BY E. SMITH. 


Ose day, Rabens, while strolling through the environs of Ma- 
drid, entered a convent whose rules were exceedingly severe, and 
remarked, not without surprise, over the poor and humble altar of 
the monastery, a picture that disclosed the most wonderful talent. 
This picture represented the head of a monk. Rubens called his 
pupils, and showed them the painting ; all shared in his admiration. 

“ Who could have been the author of this work?” demanded 
Vandyke, the favorite pupil of Rubens. 

“ There was a name written at the bottom of the picture, but it 
has been carefully effaced,” replied Van Shulden. 

Rubens sent for the friar, saying that he wished to speak with 
him. When the old monk came slowly up the aisle, he asked 
him the name of the artist who had won his admiration. 

“ The painter is no ionger in this world.” 

“ Dead !” cried Rubens. “Dead! and up to this time no one 
has known him, no one has mentioned with admiration his name, 
which will be immortal, his name that will surpass mine! And 
yet,” addeg the artist, with a noble pride, “and yet, my father, 
I am Peter Paul Rubens.” At this name, the pale visage of the 
friar was animated with a sudden glow. His eyes sparkled, and 
he fastened his gaze upon Rubens with an expression of more than 
mere curiosity; but this exultation lasted but a moment. The 
monk dropped his eyes, crossed upon his breast his arms, that in a 
moment of enthusiasm he had raised toward heaven, and repeated : 

“ The painter is no longer in this world.” 

“ His name, my father, his name, that I may make it known to 
the universe; that I may give him the glory that is his due.” 

Rubens and Vandyke, Jordaens and Van Shulden, his pupils, I 
might almost say his rivals, surrounded the venerable friar, suppli- 
cating him to instantly disclose the name of the artist. 

The monk trembled ; a cold sweat ran down from his forehead 
upon his emaciated cheeks, and his lips contracted convulsively, 
as if about to reveal the mystery that he alone knew. 

“ His name? his name?” repeated Rubens. 

The monk made a solemn gesture with his hand. 

“ Listen to me,” said he; “ you have misunderstood me; I told 
you that the painter of that picture was no longer in this world ; 
but I never told you that he was dead.” 

“He lives! He lives! O, let us kmow him! Let us know 
him 

“ He has renounced the things of this world ; he is in a cloister ; 
he is a monk.” 

“Monk! my father! monk! O, tell me in what convent, for 
he must leave it. When God marks a man with such talents, this 
man must not be allowed to live in solitude. God has given him 
a sublime mission—he must accomplish it. Tell me the cloister 
where he is concealed ; I will go and take him from it, and show 
him the glory that awaits him. If he refuses, I will cause him to 
be ordered by our holy father the pope to re-enter the world, and 
again take up his brushes. The pope loves me, my father! the 
pope will listen to my entreaty. 

“I will neither tell you his name, nor the cloister where he is 
concealed,” replied the monk, in a resolute tone. 

“ The pope will command you,” replied the exasperated Rubens. 

“ Listen to me,” said the monk, “listen to me, in the name of 
Heaven. Think you that this man, before leaving the world, be- 
fore renouncing fortune and glory, had not striven against a simi- 
lar resolution? Think you that he has not experienced bitter 
deceptions, cruel griefs, that have finally taught him,” said he, 
smiting his breast, “ that all below is vanity? Leave him to die 
in the asylum that he has found against the world and its despair. 
Your efforts will accomplish nothing. It is a temptation, in which 
he will come out victoriously,”” he continued, making the sign of 
the cross ; “‘ for God will not take from him his aid; God who, 
in his mercy, has deigned to call him to himself, will not thrust 
him away from his presence.” . 

“Bat, my father, it is immortality he renounces.” 

“ Immortality is nothing in comparison with eternity.” And 
the monk pulled his hood over his face, and changed the subject 
of discourse in a manner that prevented Rubens from touching on 
that point again. 

The celebrated Fleming left the cloister with his brilliant group 
of pupils, and all returned silently and sadly to Madrid. The 
friar re-entered his cell, threw himself upon his knees upon the 
bundle of straw that served him for a bed, and prayed fervently. 
Then collecting his brushes, his colors and pallette that lay in the 
corner, he threw them into the river that flowed so gently beneath 
his window. For some time he looked mournfully at the water 
that bore away its precious burden. When they had finally dis- 
appeared, he renewed his orisons upon the straw before the wooden 


THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 
A vine-dresser of Albano, near Rome, is said to have found in a 


aga laced it in a gold case, and : 
the Temple of The of the ting ia of considerable 


right, a dolphin ; on the left, the head of a bull. 
engraver is inseribed im Greek characters. The upper surface of 
the stone is slightly concave, not highly polished, and one corner 
broken.— Atheneum. 
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A singular incident in natural history occurred lately at Chester, —_—_+—-e 
vineyard the ring of Polycrates. This treasure, the history of which “ 
is familiar to all readers of Schiller’s ballads, was brought to Rome 
| after the death of Polycrates, 522 years before the birth of Christ ; : 
it was seen also by Pimy. and mentioned by him. The Emperor 
| size, obdiong form. engraving OD ore 
_which, hearing the unusual noise, came out, took the aggresser | mos, the son of Talikles, is of extraordinary fineness and beauty. : 
prisoner, and sold it into bondage. The ill-tempered thrush had | It represents s lyre with three bees flying about; below, on a i 
therefore paid the penalty of sacrificing its freedom to its jealousy. a 
This anecdote is a fact, and not written as it might seem to be, : 
for the purpose of pointi 
among human vocalists. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 

At’ this season of the year when 
thousands of the pilgrims of nature 
are going forth irom the crowded 
cities and climbing to the high places 
of the earth, when a large tide of 
pleasure travel sets towards the 
mountain regions of New Hamp- 
shire, we have decmed that a series 
of illustrations of points of, interest 
in their scenery connected with de- 
scriptive sketches, would not prove 
unacceptable to the public. The 
White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire are among the most impressive 
works of nature on this continent, 
and he would be dull indeed who 
cannot feel the influence of these 
gigantic scenes. It is vain for those 
who are unacquainted with moun- 
tain scenery to doubt its influence. 
We have been told that magnitude 
is nothing ; beauty everything. This 
is not our creed. Besides, may they 
not meet together? One of these 
unbelievers once said: “Show me a 
mountain of any height you please, 
and I will imagine it ten times high- 
er; then what becomes of your 
tithe of a hill?” This is a mistake. 
Allowing that he could so far stretch 
his imagination, the object would be 
entirely changed. He may spread 
his canvass larger, but how is he to 
fill up the picture ? As well it might 
be said: “‘ Show me the most beau- 
tiful rose, and I will make it poor 
by imagining a flower far more 
beautiful.” The flower, then, can- 
not be a rose. But is magnitude 
nothing? Had the colossal Jupiter 
of Phidias been diminished to a 
pigmy’s stature, would it have been 
considered one of the wonders of the 
world? Suppose you had a model 


of St. Paul’s, complete in all its parts, but small enough to lie | idity of Gray enhanced his enjo 
within the palm of your hand, and would you compare it to its 
massive prototype? The model, indeed, may exhibit the same 
architectural skill, but will want majesty ; and cannot be, like all 


stupendous works of art, an evidence of power. 


manner do these mighty works of nature speak aloud of omnipo- 


ALPINE HOUSE, GORHAM, N. H. 


tence. Nor is it one mountain’s height alone, but where they 
“each on others throng,” together with their grand accompani- 
ments, which affect the mind so intensely: the fearful precipice, 
the overhanging rocks, now dimly seen through a passing vapor, 
or hidden for a while behind some sweeping cloud ; the roar of 
many waters, contrasted with the quiet, silvery lake, below : then 


the variety, the harmony of form and color, from 
the valley to the topmost crag, where you may 
chance to see “Jove’s harness-bearing bird,” be- 
tween two parted clouds, returning to his native 
citadel. The heauty of gently sloping meadows, 
of “tall trees with leaves apparelled,” of every 
fiower that blooms, is as evanescent as it is fresh, 
vivid and luxuriant: they are more mortal than 
eurselves, the modern fair ones of the day, and de- 
cay and death await them on the morrow. But the 
unchanged, the everlasting rocks, the ruins, they 
may be, of a former world, these are God’s an- 
tiquities, the emblems of etcrnity! The soul is 
bowed down before them, and our imaginations 
are carried back, ay, even to a date before the crea- 
tion of man! The defective vision and advanced 
age of Dr. Johnson are, in our mind, ample ~ sl 
ogies for the want of enthusiasm in his “Tour 
to the Hebrides ;”” notwithstanding he ha to 
in the world was the 
one up Fleet Street. Even had he been younger, 
and with every sense complete, he might have felt 


elevate his genius, but must not be the subject of 
his muse. The worst poems Burns ever wrote afe 
those in-which he attempts, as an eye-witness, to 
describe certain situations in the Highlands. 


Gray -knew’ better ; his letters show how true a 
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CARRIAGE ROAD, MOUNT WASHINGTON, 


t of it. “In our little jour- 
ney up the Grande Chartreuse,” he writes, to his friend West, “I 
do not remember to have gone ten paces without an exclamation 
that there was no restraining.” And again: “ You have death 
perpetually before your eyes; only so far removed, as to compose 
the mind without frighting it.” When in the North of England, 
speaking of a cata- 
ract, he says: “I 
stayed there, not 
without shuddering, 
a quarter of an hour, 
and thought my 
trouble richly paid ; 
as the impression will 
last for life.” Indeed 
that thrilling emo- 
tion felt in the midst 
of awful and appall- 
ing objects, while, at 
the same time, we 
are undisturbed by 
fears of a personal 
nature, is the highest 
mental pleasure, re- 
ceived immediately 
through the senses, 
of which we are ca- 
pable. But without 
further discussion of 
this question, let us 
at once refer to our 
first illustration, the 
summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, showing the 
new carriage > 
with the omnibuses 
ascending and de- 
scending, the build- 
ing now erecting on the summit to take the place of the “ Sum- 
mit” and “ Tiptop” houses, together with the dome of the obser- 
vatory which it is p to erect should the national govern- 
ment furnish the aid which has been solicited. Mount Washing- 
ton is the monarch of the White Mountains. “They crowned 
him long ago.” Various measurements of its height have been 


SUMMIT HOUSE, MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


made from time to time, but mod. 
ern science has now accurately de. 
termined its height to be 6285 feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
heights of the other peaks are as 
follows: Mount Adams, 5790 feet; 
Jefferson, 5710 feet; Madison, 536) 
feet; Monroe, 5349; Clay, 5011; 
Franklin, 4850; Pleasant, 4715; 
Clinton, 4200. The 

to the summit of Mount Washing. 
ton is a gigantic enterprise, carried 
through with extraordinary energy 
and skill. The charter to construct 
this road was granted by the New 
Hampshire legislature, in July, 1853, 
with a capital of $50,000. The sur- 
veys were immediately commenced 
under the direction of Mr. Robert 
E. Ricker. The J has 
been most thoroughly performed 
both as to grade and expense. At 
the same time, the most magnificent 
points of observation are obtained 
alohg the whole line. ‘Tie last mile 
of the road has been made to en- 
tirely encircle the upper cone of the 
mountain, while at the same time 
the regular ascending grade contin- 
ues to the level plateau on the top, 
6285 feet above the level of ¢ 
ocean. ‘The road commences at the 
Glen House, at the north-easterly 
base of Mount Washington, seven 
miles from the Gorham (N. H.) sta- 
tion on the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad from Portland to 
Montreal. It is eight and a quarter 
miles in length. It is sixteen feet in 
clear width between the ditching and 
the outer angle of the roadway or 
protection wall. The outside is 
raised one foot higher than the in- 
side, giving it an inward slope toward 
the mountain of three-quarters of 


an inch to one foot. This prevents washing of the road bed, an 
ample ditch being constructed on the inside, with sluices under the 
road sufficient for the drainage of rain or snow freshets. Tho 
srade in no place exceeds a rise of one foot in seven, the average 
Cote one in nine and a half. The construction is after the man- 
ner of the best English macadamized roads, there being from four 
to eight inches of fine broken stone on the entire surface. The 
grade is said to be lighter than Napoleon’s road over the Alps. 
There are no tunnels and heavy masonry arches like that, how- 
ever, and the cost is consequently much less per mile. In all 
places where there is a dangerous precipitancy, a heavy protection 
wall is built on the outer side of the roadway, three feet thick, by 


DIXVILLE NOTCH. 


two and one-half in height. The work was begun in Augett, 
1854. It could only be commenced at one point—the base of the 
mountain—the constructors being obliged to construct it as they 


pro 
“ete. 


d, in order to convey, by teams, their provisions, tools, 
ther course would have greatly increased the cost of 


construction, as these materials would have had to be carried on 


| 


men’s hacks, it being impossible to get a horse 
along the line over ‘the rocks. Eight covered om- 
nibuses, two baggage wagons and two light open 
wagons, built by Messrs. Downing & , of 
Concord, New Hampshire, are employed on the 
road. The omnibuses are very ingeniously con- 
structed. Externally, as our engraving shows, 
they resemble our city omnibuses. = 
signed each for twelve passengers, with a & 

seat outside for the driver. The seats are black 
walnut arm-chairs ; they have cane bottoms with 
stuffed cushions, and are so placed that the pas- 
sengers neither face the horses nor each other, but 
will sit at an angle of forty-five degrees to the side 
of the omnibus, giving a free view on either sido 
of the road. Each seat is numbered, and tickets 
will be sold to passengers accordingly. There are 


each nger. The safety of passengers is fully 
provided § for by a new septation of brakes, mov- 


ed so as to have the floor et all times on a level. 
For example, in ascending the hind end is raised 
eight or ten inches, while in descending, the for- 
ward end is similarly elevated. The eight large 
omnibuses are constructed of the best ash timber. 
The axles are of wrought iron, and the bodies are 
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Si be upon the wheels is regulated by a ratchet, or clip, 
the inefficiency of language, and forborne to make = fitting into the shaft of the wheel or brake. ° 
‘ the effort, as beyond his eres. Here the poet insure still greater safety in cementing De moun- 
himself is baffied. Such grandeur will form, will 2 Nig tain, the application of the brake is place within 
— on the bottom of the vehicle, by the use of w 
== rews that either end can be elevated or depress- 
4 feeling he had for these scenes, and that was NY WS 
them was enough for himself, without vainly dar- 
ing to do more. Terror, according to Burke, is 
** the “the common stock of 
i ” 
_ verything is sublime ;” and the natural tim- 
: 
res 


il 


poe in and about Portland is very attractive. The 
secon 
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road, D. O. Macomber, Esq., has established his reputation by the 
admirable and thorough manner in which he has managed its af- 
fairs from the outset. Another engraving on the previous page 
represents the “ Summit House,” erected by two thorough-going 
Yankees, Messrs. J. S. Hall and L. M. Bosebrook, in 1852. The 
structure is of heavy stones, blasted with powder from the mighty 

yramid on which it stands. It is 24 by 64 feet, secured to its 

undation by cement and heavy iron bolts, while the roof is tight- 
ened by four strong cables. The “ Tip-top House,” on the bleak- 
est top crag of Mount Washington, was erected by Samuel F. 
Spaulding & Co. Both these houses, together with the summit 
and a large portion of the mountain, are now owned by the Mount 
Washington Road Company, and the houses will be kept by the 
superintendent of the road, Mr. C. H. V. Caris. The 
structure depicted in our first engraving is designed 
to supersede these buildings. The White Mountains 
are reached from Boston via the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, or from Portland, via the great 
international railroad between Portland and Mon- 
treal. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad com- 
mences at Portland, Me. By this route the excur- 
sionist is set down at Gorham, New Hampshire. An 
engraving on this presents us with a view of 
Portland, the Atlantic terminus, as seen from Cape 
Elizabeth Hill, looking northwest. Portland is a very 
interesting city, and tourist from the South may 
well linger here a short time before pushing on to the 
White Mountains or to Canada. Its population is 
about 25,000 ; and it is increasing very rapidly. The 


cut on our first page exhibits a correct view of 
the “ Alpine House,’”” Gorham, New Hampshire, 91 
miles from Portland, and 201 miles from Montreal. 
It is a noble edifice, three stories in height, and 100 
feet front by 50 feet in width, with an ell of about 
the same dimensions. It stands on a table land closed 
up by mountains on all sides. In the rear of the 
house is the Androscoggin River. The view of 
Mounts Madison, Adams and Jefferson, given in the 
eighth ving of our series, is obtained from Ran- 
dolph Hill, about three miles from the “ Alpine 
House,” on the road to Lancaster. In the quiet of 
evening, when the lower portion of the landscape is 
in s w, these gi ic masses loom upon the dee 
blue sky, giving beholder a deep impression of their 
and grandeur. The Dixville Notch, some miles to the east 
of the White Mountains, and shown in the third engraving on our 
first page, is a singularly wild mountain pass, with precipitous 
sides and fantastic craggy pinnacles. A tolerable road winds 
through this The “ Crystal Cascade,” depicted on our last 
page, ie much visited by artists and lovers ot nature. It is about 
red rods to the right of the road which now connects the 
routes of travel east and west of the mountains, and about 
miles from the “Glen House.” The stream which feeds it 
rises among the heights of Mount Washington, and after winding 
its way through unexplored glens and forests, here finds an issue 
through « rent in a raggod bluff, and pours down a rocky descent 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, FROM RANDOLPH EILL 


VIEW OF PORTLAND. 


of some eighty feet. ‘The water, however, does not come down 
in an unbroken sheet, but steps from 
ers of diamond dust on the i ing foliage, until finally it 
© basin with a ringing noise, as if 
expressive of satisfaction that it has got down into a district where 
it can its rejoicing course with greater ease. Such is the 
central portion of the cascade. Over other projections of the cliff, 
which are clothed with richly shaded green mosses, the impulsive 
stream 


uous crags, 
grouped and 
scattered 


their projections 
in a manner that 
delights an ar- 
tist, and over all, 
frowns Mount 
Washington, 
strongly in con- 
trast with the bril- 
liant play of the 
cascade and the 
varied and lively 

mn of the ad- 
jacent forests.” 
: The view of 
Mounts Washington, Jefferson and Adams, painting their bold 
outlines against the sky (forming the seventh in our series), is a 
distant view, sketched at Gilead, Me. It gives an excellent idea 
of their contour. The Berlin Falls, in our last engraving, are 
about six miles from the “ Alpine House,” Gorham. Here the 
whole volume of the And zin is poured through a rocky de- 
file scarcely more than fifty feet in width, descending in the space 
of a hundred yards nearly twice as many feet. From the wooden 
foot-bridge thrown across the fall, you obtain a fine view of the 
cataract and of the river above and below. The bridge consists 
merely of two logs thrown from the shore to the rocky island, 
with a broad platform laid upon them. ‘“ When about to be put 
up, it was a wonder to some how the logs could be extended 


~ 


MOUNTS WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON AND ADAMS. 


across the chasm, but the mystery was soon solved. The person 
who had the matter in hand threw a couple of birch poles across 
the dizzy gulf, and by direction his two sons, mere lads, ran over 
on them, trusting to the momentum gained in a start from a point 
some distance back to steady them in the seemingly perilous ad- 
venture, and by their assistance, with the superior power exerted 
from the shore, the structure was soon got into place.” From the 
vicinity of these falls a fine distant view of the White Mountains 
is obtained. The lake and mountain region of New Hampshire 
covers a broad area in the northern region of the State, varying 
from one hundred miles in length to sixty-five in breadth. There 
are three principal points of interest embraced in this region. 
First, Lakes Winnipiseogee, Squam and Ossipec, and other 
smaller sheets of water, with ‘“ Gun- 
stock,” Coppel Crown,” “Red Hill,” 
and other mountains; secondly, the 
White Mountains proper, which are from 
seventy to ni miles further north, 
with the Sandwich, Ossipee, Chocorua 
and other celebrated mountains interven- 
ing; and thirdly, the Franconia moun- 
tains, lying on west side of the area, 
and twenty or thirty miles distant from 
the White Mountains proper. The Bos- 
ton, Concord and Montreal Railroad con- 
veys the traveller directly to the most in- 
teresting scenery. Many persons prefer 
leaving the cars at the “‘ Wiers,” on Lake 
Winnipiseogee, and crossing the lake 
by steamer. It would require volumes 
properly to describe the ite Moun- 
tains and the adjacent region—and vol- 
ames have been written on the subject. 
Among ions, Dr. Ball’s 
account of hi ilous wandering among 
the mountains fast fall, is very interesting. 


tourist who wishes to be well posted up 
in this romantic region, to purchase “ In- 
edents of White Mountain a 
h ne illustrated duodecimo volume, 
by Benjamin G. Willey, published by 


But we consider it indispensable for the . 


CRYSTAL CASCADE. 


Nathaniel Noyes, No. 11 Cornhill, in this city. Mr. Noyes has 
also published another very useful work, entitled “ Historical Rel- 
ics of the White Mountains.” These two contain all the inform- 
ation requisite—local guides must supply the rest. The following 
passage is extracted from the former work. “The White Moun- 
tains embrace the whole group of mountains in northern New 
Hampshire, extending forty miles from north to south, and about 
the same distance from east to west. The term has 
sometimes been applied exclusively to the central 
cluster, including the six or seven highest peaks, and 
very properly, though in its comprehensive sense we 
think it should embrace the extended group. Mount 
Blanc and Mount Jura constitute not the whole of the 
Alps, neither do Washington and Monroe, the White 
Mountains. Clustering round their central height, 
like children of one large family, no merely arbitrary 
division should ever separate them. These mountains 
are the highest Iand east of the Mississippi River, 
‘and, in clear weather, are descried before any other 
land by vessels approaching our eastern coast ; but by 
reason of their white appearance, are frequently mis- 
taken for clouds. They are visible on the land at 
the distance of eighty miles on the south and south 
east sides. They appear higher when viewed from the 
northeast, and it is said they are seen from the.neigh- 
borhood of Chamblee and Quebec.’ The Indian name 
of these mountains, according to Belknap, is Agioco- 
chook. President Alden states that they were known 
to some of the more eastern tribes of Indians by the 
name Waumbekketmethna ; Waumbekket, signifying 
white, and methna, mountains. And still other tribes 
gave them the appellation Kan Ran Vugarty, the con- 
tinued likeness of a gull. All these names, we see, 
have the same general meaning, and refer to the white 
appearance of the mountains. ‘ During nine or ten 
months the mountains exhibit more or less of that 
bright appearance, from which they are denominated 
white. In the spring, when the snow is partly dissolv- 
ed, they appear of a pale blue, streaked with white; and after it 
is wholly gone, at the distance of sixty miles, they are altogether 
of the same pale blue, nearly approaching a sky color; while, at 
the same time, viewed at the distance of eight miles or less, they 
appear of the proper color of the rock. Light, fleecy clouds, 
floating about their summits, give them the same whitish hue as 
snow. These vast and irregular heights, being copiously replen- 
ished with water, exhibit a great variety of beautiful cascades ; 
some of which fall in a perpendicular sheet or spout ; others are 
winding and sloping; others spread and form a basin in the 
rock, and then gush in a cataract over itsedge. A poetic fancy 
may find full gratification amidst these wild and rugged scenes, 
if its ardor be not checked by the fatigue of the approach. Al- 
most everything in nature, which can be supposed capable of in- 
spiring ideas of the sublime and beautiful, is here realized. Old 
mountains, stupendous elevations, rolling clouds, impending rocks, 
verdant woods and the roaring torrent, all conspire to enrapture.’” 


= 
elegant “ mosquette,’ the exterior panels are embellished with <= 
views of mountain scenery. Each vehicle weighs about 1500 Sie s,s j 
pounds, and in ascending will be drawn by four powerful horses, 
while only two will be used in descending. The line of telegraph 
in operation from Portland to Montreal, and extending thence to 5 
all parts of the United States and Canadas. The president of the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CLOUD-PICTURES. 


BY ROLANTES. 


The clouds are a glorious canvass, 
A canvass all brightsome and fair, 
On which the warm sunbeams trace ever 
Sweet pictures suspended in air; 
The heavens are the frames that enclose them, 
And God is their hanger on high ; 
He draped them with glorious fringes, 
And hung them above in the sky. 


They are sweeter than any ‘‘ old master,” 
Their colors more vivid and bright ; 

On high they're suspended forever, 
Ne’er hidden from out of our sight ; 

0, blessed be God, for the beauty 
Of pictures so lovely and fair, 

Which he hangeth up in the heavens— 
Gloud-pictures suspended in air! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


“'TIME SETS ALL THINGS RIGHT.” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Saran Bar ey sat reading a letter—not a pink, nor a blue, nor 
a canary-colored note, written with a crow’s quill, perfumed with 
violet, and sealed with blue and gold sealing wax; but a large, 
handsome sheet filled with good, legible, clear writing, and appar- 
ently very interesting to the fair reader. During the process of 
reading it, Sarah’s eyes had more than once suffused with tears, 
and still oftener her beautiful mouth had been wreathed in smiles ; 
while once or twice she had burst into positive laughter, clear and 
musical as a fairy chime. 

Her cousin Daniel Bayley sat opposite. He marked the quick 
changes on her countenance, and his curiosity was roused to see 
what brought them there. He admired his cousin very much, and 
spent more time in her morning room than would have been ex- 
cusable in any one but a relation. He wanted her to show him 
the letter, remarking that it was beautifully written. 

“If I could be persuaded that it was not a breach of trust, I 
would certainly let you see it,” said Sarah. “Isabel Kingsley 
does certainly write a beautiful letter, as indeed, why shouldn’t 
she? She does everything well.” 

“You increase my desire to see this letter, Sarah; and as to the 
breach of trust, provided that the sheet you hold in your hand con- 


“tains no secrct, there is no more harm in my seeing it, than there 


would be in sitting here and hearing your friend converse with 
you. I presume she would have no objections to me as a listener, 
if she talks as well as you say she writes.” 

“But I shall have to tell her some day that I allowed you to 
read it, and perhaps she would not forgive me.” 

* Why do you tell her, then ?” 

** Because, cousin Daniel, you know that it is a weakness of 
mine always to be confessing. I cannot rest until I have confessed 
to a friend every thought of my heart, every word I have said of 
them, every deed I have done with reference to them ; and I do not 
doubt if I should let you see this, my next letter to Isabel will con- 
tain a fall account of my breach of trust.” 

“ Nonsense, Sarah! I am bound to read that letter; so hand it 
over!” And he possessed himself of the treasure, while Sarah 
gave it up half reluctantly, rather than it should be torn in the 
struggle to retain it. 

“He read it hastily, then more carefully, and a third time he 
read it aloud to Sarah, dwelling upon the words and turning their 
meaning over and over. 

“You are giving more importance to a lady’s letter than they 
usually obtain,” said Sarah. ‘It is the fashion of gentlemen to 
decry them, to ridicule or denounce them.” 

“‘ Not such letters as this, Sarah ; not letters that show the writer 
to have a kindly woman’s heart, and a clear, active brain to bal- 
ance it. I would like to see the writer of this letter. I fancy that 
I can see her without the aid of visual organs. Let me describe 
what I think she is, Sarah, and you shall tell me if I am right or 
wrong in the ideal I have formed of her.” 

“ Silly fellow!—as if you could describe a person by reading a 
letter! That will do to go with your nonsense of spiritual affini- 
ties, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, try me, cousin Sarah. In the first place, this Miss 
Kingsley is intellectual.” 

“Anybody could tell that by her letter, as well as you. Of 
course she is.” 

“Then she is handsome.” 

Well—yes, with one exception, she 

“Bravo! I get along wonderfully. She is very neat.” 

“To a fault.” 

“I knew that I was right there. She has an elegant taste, and 
dresses beautifully.” 

“I grant that, too.” 

“ Of course ; I know what I am describing. She has abundant, 
wavy hair.” 

“‘ None finer iu the world, Daniel.” 

Beautiful tecth.” 

“Yes, white and even, and rather small.” 

“ Eyes ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.’” 

“Her eyes are not so perfect as the rest of her face, I will tell 
you candidly, cousin Daniel.” 

“Ah, you may think so. You will never see one woman who 
will allow perfection in another.” 


“T shall have my revenge for that sneer, I do assure your lord- 
ship. ‘ Time at last sets all things right,’ an- I believe it, because 
Byron says so. All but one*ne, there is one thing that you can- 
not guess, and which I sincerely think can never be made just 
right—but to punish you, I will not tell you what that is.” 

*« What a malignant creature you are, Sarah.” 

“No, not malignant exactly; but perhaps a little retributive in 
my wishes. Have you got through with my friend Isabel ” 

“Did I say that she has a most queenly air, and is very finely 
formed ?” 

“No, but if you had, you would not have exceeded truth. She 
lays claim to all that.” 

“* She is an orphan.” 

** How do you know that ?” 

“ Because I plainly see, by the perfect independence of her let- 
ter, that she has no one to govern or restrain her, and yet that she 
is as fearful of doing or speaking wrong, as if she were constantly 
restrained by a parent’s authority. Now there is one point which 
I cannot guess at all, and that is her age.” 

“ Really ! does not your black art extend to that?” 

“No, I must be indebted to you for that information.” 

“No, you wont. I never betray secrets; and you defined a 
breach of trust just now so strongly, that I should not dare to tell 
you.” 

“Never mind ; that is not so very important, so long as there are 
so many things to balance it. Still, I would not like her to be 
very old, if I am to marry her.” 

“You marry her, cousin Daniel! Why, you do not mean so?” 

“I do, if she suits me. I tell you what, Sarah, I have been 
drifting about the world long enough; and I begin to think that a 
man is thought very little of in society, until he establishes himself 
in a home of his own. Seriously, I like that part of the Bible 
where it is said, ‘God setteth the solitary in families ;’ and as a 
poor old bachelor must necessarily be one of the solitary, I care 
not how soon I may be set.” 

Sarah Bayley’s lip quivered, but Daniel did not see it, for she 
quickly recovered herself, and left him to peruse the letter once 
more, while she passed out into the garden. She had a struggle 
while there with her heart, in which she came off conqueror. 

Why had not Daniel Bayley ever thought of marrying his 
cousin Sarah? Simply because she was his cousin, and he had 
almost thought her a sister. He never thought how very dear he 
was to her heart ; how far above the love of any relative, however 
near, was the sentiment that she felt for him; how far beyond the 
love of his sisters was hers. She had loved him from her child- 
hood when lie was already a man, rude in speech to others, but 
kind and gentle toher. She had “ kept his sayings in her heart,”’ 
when he was absent for long years. Her welcome when he re- 
turned home, if not so boisterous as that of his sisters, was more 
deep ; and she never knew what it was to bestow a passing thought 
upon any other. Daniel’s sisters, with whom she had been 
brought up from her orphaned infancy, laughingly called her an 
old maid; and, in their unthinking mirth, had often coupled her 
name with that of her bachelor brother. But they never suspected 


‘how very dear he was to her, nor how nearly they touched her 


heart when they spoke of him thus. 

All was over now then! Daniel had determined to marry, and 
he had no thought of her, of course; she had so dreaded that he 
should be separated in any way from her. It had been so pleasant 
to wait on him—to do a thousand little offices for him, that Maria 
and Emeline never thought of doing, and which he ever seemed to 
expect from her hand, only too willing to be thus employed. And 
now her heart was to be thrown back upon itself, lonely and deso- 
late. It would cost her a great deal she thought to hide all that 
she should suffer; but she determined to brave it out, and let no 
one suspect that she was a repining, disappointed being. Indeed, 
she would try to rejoice in Isabel’s happiness, if Daniel could love 
her. Sarah knew of one impediment to his love, she thought, but 
she would not have named it for the world, lest he might think 
she was jealous of her friend; she would not meanly deprive 
Isabel of the chance of his loving her. 

She did not see Daniel much that day ; but when she did, he 
was full of words about her friend, seeming really to think that he 
was giving Sarah a great pleasure. He did not know that she 
was trying to attain tranquillity enough to answer him without 
tears, and his words flowed on about Miss Kingsley. 

“T would go and see her,” he said, “ but it is impossible at this 
stage of my business to leave it for an hour ; and I fear much that 
I shall be obliged to go out in the next steamer—but I shall write 
to her, and ask her correspondence. I shall expect Barton the 
day before the steamer sails, and then it will be too late to profit 
by his coming. It is very provoking, but I do not see any remedy.” 

Barton, his head clerk, did not arrive until the very day of sail- 
ing. It was Sarah’s hand, however, that had prepared everything 
for his comfort ; she had packed his clothes, arranged the papers 
which Barton was to do, and had made all things straight for his 
going. Maria and Emeline laughed at her for her pains, but she 
went on quietly, satisfied that he would like all that she did. 


The moment came for him to depart. He kissed his sisters 
affectionately, and looked round for Sarah. Twice she was called 
before she could make her eyes presentable. Daniel did not notice 
it, but as he bade her good-by, he charged her to plead his cause 
with Miss Kingsley. She thrust off his hand from her arm, and 
ran outof the room. The last moment was up that he could stay, 
and he soon forgot that there was anything strange in his cousin’s 
behaviour; for in a very short time he was on board the steamer, 
and on his way to Europe. 
Previous to his departure, he wrote t& Miss Kingsley, and told 
her in what way a part of her character and life had been revealed 
to him. He described himself, his own virtues and failings, his 


admiration of a noble woman, his indifference to mere personal 
beauty, his utter disregard of wealth. He would not ask her to 
answer this letter, but should he write her again, he would earn- 
estly entreat her to answer him. 

Miss Kingsley received the letter on the day after the steamer 
sailed, and her surprise at the unexpected contents was extreme, 
She had heard Sarah speak of her cousin, but had never seen him ; 
and her first impulse was to blame Sarah severely for showing her 
letter. A few moments told her how foolish this feeling would bo 
towards her friend, and she read the letter again carefully. It 
bore the impress of a good heart, and a correct appreciation of 
what is due to woman. It appealed to her best feelings, and it 
told her plainly and honestly how well such a man could love one 
who should carry out his ideal of female excellence. With this 
she was obliged, therefore, to be satisfied for the present—for the 
writer was far beyond her reach, and had bound her not to answer 
it until she should hear from him again. 

To say that Isabel Kingsley was not pleased would be false. 
It was the first time she had been an object of love. It was 
through Sarah’s partiality for her she thought that it had como 
about, and of course Sarah had told him all; she believed that he 
was fully apprised of all her perfections and imperfections. Stand- 
ing before her glass that night, she wept as she looked at the un- 
fortunate eye that was shown to her shuddering gaze. It was a 
hopeless case, for wealth had been poured out like water to relieve 
or even to ameliorate its condition, and to no avail. Would the 
honest love which spoke out in every line of the letter which she 
held in her hand, stand proof against this terrible misfortune ? 


During the seven or eight weeks in which she waited for a let- 
ter, she saw Sarah only once. Only a brief word or two was said 
in reference to Daniel, for Sarah felt too deeply, and Isabel too 
conscious, for conversation respecting it. Sarah felt that she had 
not carried out Daniel’s injunction; but she thought it was hard 
enough to part with all her cherished dreams, to give up all that 
had made her happiness, without being called upon to beg anoth- 
er’s acceptance of it. That was the feather too much; and even 
Sarah, good as she was, could not submit to that martyrdom of 
herself. 

The letter arrived in due season—a letter which Isabel felt 
bound to answer, and which she did answer, with all the splendid 
diction and beauty of expression that had so satisfied the fastidi- 
ous Daniel Bayley in perusing her letter to his cousin. Now the 
letters came thick and fast. A regular communication was estab- 
lished, and became more and more lover-like on both sides ; some- 
times Isabel would feel that the first sight of her might disenchant 
her lover, but the subject was too painful to dwell upon, and she 
willingly dismissed it. A little frankness on her part with Sarah 
—an inquiry how much he knew of her personal appearance— 
would have set all right; but an indescribable sense of personal 
deformity haunted the poor girl, and the present was too delicious 
to her loving heart to give up for an uncertain future. 


Sarah, on the other hand, believed that Isabel would disclose 
everything, and she set herself to the task of rooting from her heart 
all the affection which she felt for her cousin, and the brave and 
true-hearted girl strove long and well. If Daniel could be happier 
with another, she argued, surely she ought to rejoice in his happi- 
ness; and although she now believed that she could never trust 
again, yet she earnestly endeavored to fix her mind upon her other 
duties, and to forget, if possible, that she had ever suffered it to 
wander. 

At length Daniel Bayley was expected home. Isabel’s heart 
was in a fever of expectation, of love, and of dread—of love, for 
truly and earnestly had she learned, from the noble and manly 
sentiments expressed in his letters, to feel that she could not be 
parted from that dear hope ; of dread, lest one unfortunate cireum- 
stance of which he had no knowledge, but which ever weighed 
upon her mind, should come between her and her happiness. 

Sarah had neither hope nor dread ; she had resigned all thoughts 
of her cousin, except as a friend; and if she sometimes sighed at 
the prospect of seeing another his wife, she still believed that she 
could better resign him to Isabel than to a stranger. 

He came, and the moment he could command his time, he 
started for Overton. Sarah’s hands assisted him to get ready for 
the journey; Sarah’s lips bade him godspeed. If she went to 
her own room to weep, no one knew it, for when she came forth, 
there was a smile of peace on her countenance. 

She was sitting, on the third day of Daniel’s absence, at a win- 
dow that overlooked the garden. It was midsummer, and the twi- 
light dews came down gratefully on the parched earth, and brought 
calm and serenity upon human hearts. She was thinking of the 
absent, and imagining that Isabel was spending this hour with her 
cousin. A touch upon her shoulder, and she looked up to see 
Daniel. A change had come over his noble countenance since he 
went, full of hope aud expectation, to meet Isabel Kingsley. He 
looked wan and subdued, and his air and manner were altered. 
Sarah guessed, but dared not give utterance to her thought. 

“Why did you not tell me, cousin Sarah?” said he, after a 


pause. 

“TI answered all your questions, Daniel. Am I to be blamed, 
because I left you to test the truth of the ideal beauty with which 
you invested Isabel Kingsley? How did I know that the purity 
of her character, her intellectual attainments, her winning manners, 
would not compensate to you for one unfortunate defect, for which 
she is not responsible, and for which she has suffered a thousand 
fold more than you can imagine ?”’ 

“Had I known of it before, Sarah, it is barely possible that I 
might have been reconciled—and yet I hardly think it would have 
been the case. You know how much value I attach to beautiful 
eyes. They are the indices of the soul, You cannot conceive 
how it pains me at this stage ef our pleasant intercourse, when 
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my whole stay abroad has been brightened and cheered by letters 
from ‘Isabel, to break up the dream I had cherished of a happy 
home when I returned.” , 

“ And why not ?” 

“Why not? Ask yourself, Sarah. Could you love a being, 
however lovely otherwise, whose beauty was marred by such a 
defect?” 

“I think I could.” 

“No, Sarah, you mistake your strength of mind. At any rate, 
I have no such strength. Not all Miss Kingsley’s wealth, nor her 
otherwise faultless beauty, could reconcile me to the fact that she 
has never hinted that I might be shocked at the horrible obliquity 
of that eye. Heavens! it haunts me yet!” 

“Daniel Bayley, for shame! You are not worthy of Isabel!” 

“TI grant it; and she is not worthy of me. One moment was 
enough to dissnchant me. I did not even to speak to her.” 

“Do you mean so?” 

“Ido. Miss Kingsley was absent at a large party ; she did not 
return until late, and of course it would have been presumption to 
approach her then. In the morning she was pointed out to me by 
a gentleman, who volunteered to introduce me. She stood with 
her back towards me. Her perfect figure, her well-chosen morning 
costume, her beautiful hair, were all seen at a glance as I entered ; 
but a mirror before which she stood gave me back that eye, and 
shocked, miserable, and half-fainting (don’t laugh at me, Sarah !) 
I left the room, and without a moment’s delay, I came away.” 

“ And this is your conduct to my noble-hearted friend ?” 

“T own it; but there was cause. I was deceived.” 

“ You were indeed, my poor cousin—and yet how could she tell 
you ” 

“Sarah, tell me, would you have done as Isabel has done ?” 

“T have never been placed under like circumstances.” 

“But I know you would not. You love truth too well.” 

“T do love truth, Daniel; but it would be hard to give you—I 
mean it would be hard to give any one up in the way she must 
have done. It is so pleasant to be beloved !” 

“ Sarah !”’ 

“ Well, cousin?” 

“You shall not call me coysin! What a blind, senseless fool I 
have been not to see before what I see in those beautiful eyes this 
moment! You love me, Sarah! I see it in those quivering lips, 
and those beautiful eyes, that never looked so sweet to me until I 
saw Isabel Kingsley’s. And believe me, I always loved you; but 
your quiet, sisterly conduct towards me made me think that it 
could not be. And then you were so interested for your friend, 
too—so willing to give me up! Such disinterested friendship 
ought to meet its reward. Sarah, you shall marry me!” 

“Vain fellow! do you think I would condescend to accept the 
second place in any man’s heart!” 

“ First, Sarah !—first! I loved you years before I thought of 
Isabel. But how could I think that the quiet little girl who moved 
about our household, performing the duties of a sister, and never 
looking or speaking aught but kind and sisterly words—how could 
I think that she could love me as I wished ?” 

Ah, Sarah, how will you resist this appeal? The most exacting 
friendship could not—ought not to require this second sacrifice. It 
would have been too much to expect of poor human nature—too 
much to expect of woman’s loving heart, had she not responded 
truly to his words of affectionate tenderness. 

Poor, poor Isabel! We can only hope for thee, that some beau- 
tiful soul, whose outward eye is darkened, but whose inner eye 
can estimate thy many perfections, may one day be led to thee by 
that mysterious providence which “brings forth that unexpected 
hour,” that unites hearts together in bands of love ;—of love, in 
which the outward is but a shadow, and not the reality. ‘“ ‘Time 
sets all things right.” 


FRANKNESS. 


Frankness is supposed to be a common virtue. It is most un- 
common. It is indeed an extraordinary thing. It requires truth, 
simplicity, love and genuine goodness. Men s “plainly when 
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they do speak, but'they are not open and free. y k truths 
very plainly when pr bom many speak pleasant truths frankly. 
But few there are whose souls are so balanced in an atmosphere of 


love that they speak whatever needs to be said, to each and to all, 
plainly, gently, fully. ‘The dearest friends live together for years 
without daring to speak things which they know, and which each 
party knows the other knows. Parents live with a reserve 
years long toward their children. Children carry untouched, un- 
P te bled, thoughts and feelings that take hold of their very being. 
ds meet day by so true that they would 
almost die for other, or, t is harder than this, who are 
willing to live for each other—and never speak of things that each 
knows is passing in the other’s mind. It is very strange to see 
people come up in conversation to topics that, by a tacit free- 
Masonry, are sacred, and without word or look one — t on 
one side, and the other on the other side, and meet beyond, goi 
down the common channel again. Was there ever a thoughtful 
sensitive , that dared to be open, transparent, frank? But, 
however this may be, there can be no doubt that Christian people 
are not frank enough for each other’s good. If men knew how to 
Speak the truth in love, how rich might one become. A man 
might stand then in the focus of the wisdom of all his friends. 
But, refusing to let their lights shine, men now grope in the parti 


partial 
light of their own wisdom, distempered by self-love-—New York 
Independent. 
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MAGNIFICENT CYPRESS. 

gardens of Chepultepec, near Mexico, the first object that 
strikes the eye is the magnificent cypress, called the Cypress of 
Montezuma. " It had attained its full growth when that monarch 
was on the throne (1520), so that it must now be at least four hun- 
dred years old ; yet it still retains all the vigor of youthful vegeta- 
tion. The is forty-one feet in circumference, yet the height 
is 80 majestic as to make even this enormous ma:s appear slender. 
At Santa Marie de Tula, in Oaxaca, is a cypress ninety-three and 
& half feet in circumference, which does not yet show the slightest 
symptom of decay.—Saturday Gazette. 
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SPENSER’S “FAERY QUEEN.” 


ITS FIRST RECITAL. 


BY JOHN D. PRESCOTT. 


Tr was late one lovely summer evening when a weary traveller 
reached the summit of one of the long ranges of hills, so frequent 
in the south of Ireland. Before him, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, extended a wild moorland, bounded on all sides by blue 
ranges of mountains, like the one on which he stood. The part- 
ing sunbeams, reposing on the distant hills, reflected their varied 
and gorgeous light from the stained windows of an ancient fortal- 
ice, perched fantastically on a craggy eminence, almost in the 
middle of the moor. At its base glided a placid stream, which 
meandering through the wild plain, lost itself among the adjacent 
hills, while far beyond a beautiful lake received the sun’s adieu on 
its glassy surface. The whole scene, expressive of deep repose, 
was inexpressibly soothing to the jaded spirits of the traveller. 
As he descended into the plain, the beauties of the place were more 
forcibly impressed upon him. Around the castle, hemlocks and 
filberts and laurels blended their foliage with the broader leaves 
of numerous other trees, enclosing a little world of solitude. 
Every little tuft of earth hanging loosely on the rocks, was gar- 
nished with flowers of the most various and brilliant hues, whilst 
the unruffled bosom of the pure stream sent back to the eye of 
the beholder the reflected images of the beauties that encompassed 
him. The massive rocks which formed the mouldering turrets of 
the castle, were time-worn and moss-grown, and here and there 
! were seen the tendrils of the ivy, or the hardy evergreens, which 
had thrust their roots within the clefts, and drawing thence their 
slender sustenance, had expanded into shady trees, or more hum- 
ble shrubs. 

The sun had now disappeared, but the twilight still lingered in 
this green retreat as if reluctant to part with so much beauty, or 
cloud it in the shades of night. Hastily approaching the castle, 
though stopping for a time to note the charming scene, the stranger 
knocked loudly at the gates. His summons was answered by a 
hungry looking porter, who conducted him through a long hall to 
a spacious library, in the midst of which, enveloped in books and 
papers, sat the poet Spenser, studiously occupied in deciphering a 
manuscript by the fading twilight. 

“« Master Spenser,” said the new-comer, to attract his attention. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh, I bid thee hearty welcome to my solitary 
Kilcolman,” said the poet, his eyes glistening with pleasure, as he 
rose from his seat, and extended his hand with heartfelt cordiality. 

After exchanging their affectionate greetings, they sat down to- 
gether and beguiled the long hours of evening in telling their mu- 
tual experience, and recounting the various fortunes that had at- 
tended them. Raleigh delighted Spenser with his voyages, adven- 
tures, and his immivent perils on land and sea; while Spenser told 


tified and adorned the bleak moor, and christened it with the poet- 
ical name Armulla Dale; how he was about to court his muse 
under the wide-spreading branches of a noble oak, which bordered 
on the fair Mulla. To this spot Spenser asked his guest to accom- 
pany him on the morrow, and “listen to some poor rhymes he had 
just completed.” 

The knight joyfully consented, at the same time begging his in- 
dulgence to a little ditty of his own : 


“So til both weary 


And Night had long drawn his sable curtains, ere they parted and 
retired to rest. 

Arising with the sun on the following day, they slowly pursued 
their delightful walk, 

“ 
Or thee = by the Mullae’s shore,” 

beguiling the time in pleasant conversation, or in contemplating 
the loveliness of nature around them. Now their walk took them 
among the forest trees, and the vistas formed by theiregraceful 
stems gave partial glimpses of the “melodious Mulla’s” rippling 
waters, glistening in the morning sun. Now they emerged into 
open shades, varying in breadth, sometimes so small that the en- 
twining boughs of the trees made darkness over their heads, and 
then enlarging to let in gleams of sunlight, and anon opening yet 
wider into little dewy meadows, on which the sunbeams lay in 
glistening silence. 

Proceeding through scenes like these, they came to a glade where 
the forest trees were more widely separated from each other than 
usual, and where the ground beneath, cleared of coppice and un- 
derwood, was clothed with a carpet of the softest and most lovely 
verdure, screened from the scorching heat of the sun by the gnarled 
branches of a huge oak. Close by this grassy knoll murmured 
the winding Mulla, and over its curling waves the knight skipped 
a few pebbles, while his friend was arranging his manuscripts. 
They then disposed themselves for their morning diversion; Ral- 
eigh reclining his graceful length upon the green sward, and rest- 
ing his head upon his arm, and Spenser sitting erect against the 
massive trunk of the oak which his verse has rendered immortal. 

The various effects produced by the brilliant light upon the fresh 
wet leaves of the trees, their knotty boughs and slender trunks, the 
checkered shadows on the velvet lawn, the picturesque attitudes of 
the two friends, and the placid surface of the meandering stream, 
reflecting on its crystal bosom, might have drawn the attention of 
& poet or a painter. 

Spenser now began with the most graceful elocution the recita- 
tion of his poem. At first he read in a modest tone the low music 
of the babbling water accompanying the melodious lines, and 


of his solitary occupations in his lonely retreat—how he had beau-- 


adding to their beauty, but soon, inspired with the spirit of his 
verse he infused into his recitation all the pathos of his romantic 
nature. 

Raleigh was at first attentive, then interested, then absorbed, 
and then fired with enthusiasm. The adventures of Una and the 
Red Cross Knight aroused all that was chivalrous within him. 
The perils and obstacles which beset their progress, just suited his 
adventurous spirit, while the ardent devotion and filial piety of 
Una captivated his lively imagination. He often burst forth into 
involuntary expressions of delight, and as his friend read off the 
concluding lines of the first book, he exclaimed : 

“If thou gettest not that published, Spenser, thou ’rt the veriest 
fool that ever wrote verse.” 

“ Think’st thou it worthy ?”’ asked Spenser, dubiously. 

“‘ Ay do I,” replied the other ; “ it containeth a philosophy wor- 
thy of master Bacon; it evinceth a skill in human nature that 
would make Will Shakspeare blush ; it breatheth forth a spirit of 
chivalry that poor Sydney might have emulated; and it hath a 
prettiness of rhyme, a speciality of description, and ‘a rareness of 
conceit which hath been equalled by none, and I say to thee again, 
if thou gettest it not published, thou’rt the veriest ass that ever 
rhymed a couplet!” 

The poet was overwhelmed at the encomiums bestowed by Ral- 
eigh on his simple muse. He looked thoughtfully on the grass, 
as the idea of publication was suggested, but merely observing that 
the rest might not please the fancy of his friend so well, he pro- 
ceeded to recount the exploits of Sir Gurfan. 

Long after noon sat Colin Clout on that verdant hillock, tuning 
his oaten pipe to strains which charmed the senses of his enrap- 
tured auditor, and the sun was fast sinking in the west, ere the 
beautiful Amoret was safely rescued from the giant’s power by the 
heroic exploits of Britomartis. As the poet finished, he folded his 
manuscripts, and placing them in the bosom of his doublet, pro- 
duced from an adjacent coppice a small white skiff, his face the 
while wearing evident marks of pleasure, as he listened to his 
friend’s extravagant expressions of delight. 

A long and interesting conversation ensued, as they slowly 
rowed up the cool and peaceful stream, sheltered from the sun by 
the fresh green boughs of the overhanging trees. Raleigh strongly 
urged his friend to accompany him to England, and read his poem 
at court. He painted the fascinations of the queen in the most 
lively colors, ascribing to her a long catalogue of virtues, moral 
and intellectual. Spenser’s modesty struggled long with his desire 
for a name, and his innate sense of merit, but the rhetoric of Ral- 
eigh, which no one could use more skilfully, finally prevailed, and 
ere they had reached Kilcolman Castle, he had complied with all 
his wishes. 

After partaking of some slight refection, they soon retired to 
rest to prepare themselves for the fatiguing duties of the morrow— 
the one to dream of fauns, and faeries, of knights, and dragons, 
and dungeons, and giants, and tiltings at tourneys to win the 
smiles of fair ladies; and the other, with golden visions of a bril- 
liant future, with dreams of court favor, and noble aspirations for 
an immortal fame. 

Arising early on the following morning, Spenser bade an affec- 
tionate adieu to his lonely home, and proceeded on his eventful 
journey to the court of Elizabeth. There he read the Faery Queen 
a second time. He poured out at the feet of his sovereign a strain 
of the most delicate adulation that ever genius breathed into the 
ears of royalty ; which made courtiers sigh for their fallen fame, 
and the rarest wits of England blush at their insignificance. He 
adorned her virtues with the most precious gems of his rich imagi- 
tion, and clothed her simplest acts in all the romance which his 
chivalric fancy suggested. 

But the sweet pipings of Colin Clout were not confined to a 
romantic court, and posterity, as well as the maiden queen, has 
cause to thank the providence which brought Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the lonely moorlands of Armulla Dale. 

We are born to trouble; and we may depend upon it whilst we 
live in this world we shall have it, though with intermissions: that 
is, in whatever state we are, we shall find a mixture of good and 
evil ; and therefore the true way to contentment is to know how 
to receive these certain vicissitudes of life,—the returns of good 
and evil, so as neither to be exalted by the one, nor overthrown 
by the other, but to bear ourselves toward everything which ha 


pens with such ease and indifference of mind, as to hazard as little 
as may be.—Sterne. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has i its cireulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the 
public. That this admirable work is a MIRACLE OF CHBAPNESS, is admitted 
e one, containing, as it does, one hundred of reading matter in 
number, and forming two volumes a year of six hundred each, or twelre 

ad of reading matter annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Battou’s DottaR Monraty is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is Noe ey a aa and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has nm known to the public as connected with the 
Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is algo spiced with 
a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of veries 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 
number being complete in iteelf. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its : there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar seot or clique. s work ia 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and grapbic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother or friend would place in the handa ofa family circle. It 
is {a all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Any enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
Magaalne for 00° year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and sight 
sent when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


REV. THOMAS STARR KING. 

As the portrait of this eloquent and popular 
indicates, he is still quite the in the 
zenith of an honorable fame. He is a son of the late 
Rey. Thomas F. King, who married Miss Susan Starr, 
both of New York city, where the subject of our sketch 
was born, December 17, 1824. During his youth, his 
father removed to Charlestown, Mass., to take the pas- 
toral care of a church, and here young King went 
through a course of study preparatory to his entering 
college. This last project, however, was frustrated by 
the death of his father. But while discharging the du- 
ties of a public school teacher, and, afterwards, clerk in 
the navy-yard at Charlestown, he pursued an extensive 
course of study, theological and classical, and probably 
made more rapid progress from the intensity of his de- 


sire <n self-culture than if he had received the ek, \ 

tages of a collegiate institution. “Nothing is im 

ble to him who wills.” So rapid, indeed, was his pro- \ \ SSS 
gress, that, in September, 1846, at the early ob WN NKR SSE 
twenty-one, he was ordained the pastor of his father’s AQ, SS 


in Charlestown, as the immediate successor of 

v. E. H. Chapin. On the 17th of December, 1848, 
he married Miss Julia M. Wiggin, of Kast Boston, and, 
in the same month, was installed as the successor of 
Rev. David Fosdick (resigned) in the pastoral 
of the Hollis Street Church in this city. As a preach- 
er, Mr. King is one of the most popular divines of the 
day. Earnest, sincere, zealous, setting forth the truths \ 
of the gospel and the principles of a high morality with 
rare eloquence, he secures without an effort the undi- 
vided attention of his auditory. But he does not re- 
semble the divine satirized by Crabbe : 

“A pious youth, who thinks his Sunday's task 
As much as man or God himself can ask.” 

His ‘hial duties during the week occupy a large 
portion of his time, and yet by a systematic employ- 
ment of his hours, he is enabled to answer the calls of 
friendship and of society at large. He is also a con- 
tributor to various leading periodicals, and his written 
Style is as remarkable for its purity, vigor and finish, as 
his oratory is for fine originality and point. He has 
delivered orations and addresses on various occasions, 
and always with brilliant success. A contemporary 
writer, in Loring’s “Hundred Boston Orators,”’ says 
“Mr. King’s peculiarities of mind and style are charac- 
terized by fluency, grace, sweetness and vigor. His 
intellect appears to have no obstructions to its movement. Con- 
fusion of thought, partial grasp of manner, feeble hold upon lan- 
guage, have no place in his clear, decisive mind; and the result is 
a remarkable felicity of expression, in which the thought is clothed 
in its appropriate form without any appearance of effort. With 
great facility, sureness and swiftness of perception, and powers of 
combination capable of instant action on what is perceived, he 
seems to comprehend a subject at a glance, to dispose its various 
topics in their right relations with equal readiness, and to unfold 
it in sermon, lecture, or oration, with the lucid vigor and splendor 
of one to whom apt words and significant images are ‘nimble 
servitors.’ The metaphysical and imaginative tendencies of his 
mind meet and cohere and work together in his ordinary mental 
action, and he therefore touches no subject which he does not both 
analyze and adorn. To talents thus active, penetrating and bril- 
liant, he adds solid acquirements in theology, philosophy, history 
and general literature, and a largeness of view and sobriety of 


\ 


judgment, unlikely to be caught in any of the cants, or — 


in any of the crotchets of the day. Asa public speaker, he 
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REV. THOMAS STARR KING. 


pily combines elegance with energy, and is exceedingly popular.” 
As an illustration of the manner in which he clothes with beauty 
the current topics of the day, and as a specimen of the fertility of 
his imagery, we select a passage from his discourse at the Railroad 
Jubilee in this city, in September, 1851. “After the mercantile 
heart had devised and secured those iron tracks and flying trains, 
God took them for his purposes. Without paying any tax for the 
privilege, he uses them to quicken the activity of men; to send 
energy and vitality where before were silence and barrenness ; to 
multiply cities and villages, studded with churches, dotted with 
schools, and filled with happy homes and budding souls; to in- 
crease wealth which shall partially be devoted to his service and 
kingdom, and all along their banks to make the wilderness blos- 
som as the rose. Without any vote of permission from legislatures 
and officials—even while the cars are loaded with profitable freight 
and ying passengers, and the groaning engines are earn- 
i © necessary interest,—Providence sends, without ch " 
its cargoes of good sentiment and brotherly feeling ; disburses the 
culture of the city to the simplicity of the hamlet, and brings back 


MODE Uf ASCENDING MONT BLANO, 


the and virtue of the village and mountain to 
the wasting faculties of the metropolis; and fastens to 
every steam shuttle, that flies back and forth, and hither 
and thither, an invisible thread of fraternal influence 
which, entwining seashore and hill country, mart and 
grainfield, forge and factory, wharf and mine, slowly 
prepares society to realize, one day, the Saviour’s prayer 
that they <= be one.’ The beneficent genius of 
the age keeps his special and invisible express, laden 
with kages of providential blessings, upon every 
train that runs through our communities ; and it seems, 
as the cars fly along the avenues which selfish traffic 
has created, that the villages which are everywhere 
threaded like beads along the iron wires, are, to use the 
language of another, ‘counted off by the spirit of our 
age as so many pater-nosters upon its rosary, in its 
swift worship of gratitude for the dawn of the ago of 
peace.’” How truly he says, elsewhere, of the Father 
of our country :—‘ Washington could not have been 
less removed from our country than when he died. His 
spirit rose to greater influence than it had when housed 
in a mortal frame. It passed into the finer robe of lite- 
rature and history, and has become a guest in every 
house. The statesman and the patriot go to him now 
for counsel, and, as he speaks to them through their 
reverent meditations, no mixture of earthly passions 
alloys the wisdom he imparts. His name is invoked to 
soften the asperities of party conflict when they threaten 
the welfare of the nation ; his grave sheds an effluence 
of patriotic zeal and faith in heavenly help; and his 
character, by its simple sublimity and stre , teaches 
the eyes of American childhood what grandeur there is 
in virtue, and what glory swathes the patriot’s name.” 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

The picture on this page exhibits a scene the ;contem 
plation of which alone is enough to shake the nerves of 
a timid person. Yet it is no exaggeration of the diffi- 
culties attending the ascent of Mont Blanc. The tray- 
ellers in the group are tied together by ropes which the 
guides hold at each end. To fall on the slippery and 
overhanging verge of the cliff, would be sure destruc- 
Such a casualty has happened more than once in 

these terrific passes. The travellers always proceed 

when they reach the regions of snow in single file and 

tied together, because there are numerous pitfalls open- 

ing into deep gulfs, into which a man is liable sudden! 
to sink. But these perils do not withhold the adventurous spirit 
from daring them. ‘To stand on the summit of Mont Blanc is an 
achievement that compensates for great suffering and great dan- 
ger. Even the hardships have their charms in retrospect. The 
escapes are in interest in proportion to the danger encountered. 
Held to the guides by ropes, trying each step among narrow crevi- 
ces and by anew, clinging with arms and knees 
to ice in motion, walking in narrow and uncertain ridges between 
dark chasms, crossing by frail ice-bridges unfathomable depths, 
retracing painfully-taken steps, sometimes scaling a precipice, 
sometimes let down a wall of ice, slipping to the verge of a yawn- 
ing abyss, missing your foothold and with difficulty recovering it, 
—all these things, terrific to anticipate and to encounter, become, 
when they have conducted to the achievement of a fixed purpose, 
subjects of even pleasing ee and the traveller who has 
once climbed to the summit of the “monarch of mountains,” is 
never weary of reviewing his experience. Its grandeur ever calls 
forth the most powerful emotions of awe and sublimity from the 
soul. 
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BALLOU’'S PICTORIAL, 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep1tor 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprros. 
BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 

The establishment of female colleges is an evidence of the refine- 
ment and progress of the age, and is peculiar to our country. 
Many are now in successful operation, in which ladies enjoy the 
advantages of a full collegiate course of study, with the privilege 
of regular graduation, and the benefits derived from the exercises 
of literary societies, ete. One of the most flourishing of these is 
the Baltimore Female College, an institution under the charge of 
Professor N. C. Brooks, A.M. This seminary of learning was 
created a college proper by the legislature of Maryland, in the De- 
cember session, 1849, with authority to confer degrees, and endow- 
ed with the rights and privileges of the most favored female insti- 
tutions. It embraces two departments, the collegiate and prepara- 
tory. The course of study in cach is three years, designated by as 

many different classes. The president is assisted in the duties of 
instraction by eleven professors and teachers of various branches. 
The sixth annual commencement took place in the new assembly 
room, Baltimore, June 27, before a brilliant assemblage of ladies 
and gentleman, by whom the exercises of the evening were highly 
appreciated. Degrees were conferred and medals awarded on this 
occasion. The Parthenian Society of this institution publish a 
handsome literary monthly, entitled the “ Parthenian,” condacted 
with great ability. Ata late meeting of this society, Miss Sarah 
T. Potter, of Virginia, presiding, the ladies voted the silver medal 
of their institution to Rev. Albert Barnes, D.D., Washington Ir- 
ving, Professor Sparks, Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Professor Spencer F. Baird, W. Gilmore Simms, Mrs. Lydia 
H. Sigourney, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, Esqs. The 
college is very fortunate in its president. Mr. Brooks is a finished 
classical scholar and critic, and a large portion of his life has been 
devoted to teaching. He thus brought to his present sphere every 
pre-requisite, and his success has been commensurate with his ex- 
ertions. Beloved and respected by his pupils, he exerts an influ- 
ence over their minds and hearts, which develops their faculties to 
the fullest extent. 


Tux Fienp.—The demand for this extremely interesting 
story in The Flag of our Union, has exceeded even that for “The 
Greek Adventurer.” This is highly gratifying to us, as it evinces 
the fact that we fully meet the public taste in our liberal endeavors 
to please. We shall continue these excellent novellettes, from the 
best pens in the country. 


> 


A Proposition.—A French Catholic priest has published a 
pamphlet in Paris, in which he suggests that the pope shall remove 
to Jerusalem, and there preside over the Christian Church. We 
think, however, the pope will prefer the eternal city as a residence. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+++ The cry of “mad dog” is coming up again. Many hon- 
est animals are put to death on suspicion of mania. 
«+++ Two ingots of gold were lately taken out of MeCulloch’s 
mines, North Carolina, which weighed 450 dwts. 
.«» Every face is beautiful which habitually beams upon ours 
with genial smiles of affection. 
.++» Freeman Hunt is preparing for the press a sort of commer- 
cial history of American cities. It will be valuable. 
«+++ There is plenty of room in the mind, if people only think 
of furnishing its apartments. 
.+» John C. Breckinridge, the democratic vice presidential 
candidate, has purchased an island in Lake Superior. 
«+++ The ancient Greeks buried their dead in jars. We wonder 
if this‘is the origin of “ family jars.” 
+++. The North’ British Review thinks the poor man’s tobacco 
ensures the peacefulness of his home. 
. The condition of woman is one of the measurements of 
the progress of nations—America is an example. 
.-- Lord Elgin at a Portland dinner toasted ‘“ America’s 
Samuel Longfellow 
. Lamartine styles M. Desplace, his voluntary agent in this 
country, his “ other self”’—his halved heart. 
++.» There are over five hundred applications for admission into 
that noble institution, the New York Free Academy. 
~++ James Lee, of New York, is the gentleman through whose 
exertions the Washington monument in Union Square exists. 
+2.» Nauendorf, a watchmaker in the hands of the Rotterdam 
police, pretends to be the lost dauphin of France. 
++«+ A fashionable dry goods dealer in Philadelphia advertises 
lace scarf worth 1500 dollars. 
+++» A full-sized real cashmere sells in Paris or London for 


_ five hundred to five thousand dollars. Think of it. 


+++. The Franciscan monks are about erecting a monastery at 
Alleghany, Cattaraugus county, New York. 

+ Mrs. Lydia Elliott, of Concord, New Hampshire, died, 
the 106 years, 4 months, 25 days. 

: The steamer Aquila lately arrived in Lake Michigan from 


the Mississippi River—an event in northwestern history. 


-.-- Don’t drive your horses fast during the dog-days. Their 


sufferings, remember, are 


-++ It is predicted that Philadelphia and Baltimore will once 
again be the outlets of western trade. 

+++» Dr. Deck thinks the 500,000,000 of embalmed Egyptians 
in the Nile mummy pits would make good printing paper. 


OUR EIGHTY-FIRST YEAR. 

On the 5th day of last month we (that is the United States) 
entered on our eighty-first year—an advanced period in the life of 
an individual, a mere starting-point in the life of a nation. We 
are literally just beginning. There are men living among us who 
look back through the whole period between ’76 and ’56, and trace 
the course of empire from the start. If, even to us representatives 
of Young America, our growth and expansion seem marvellous, 
what must it seem to those old men whose memories embrace the 
the entire period ? We were then, in the inception of our career, a 
struggling, scattered handful of borderers clinging to the skirts of the 
Atlantic, with but comparatively a foothold on the continent. The 
great inner wealth of the land in which God’s providence has placed 
us was then undeveloped. The colonists were few and far be- 
tween. Machinery had but partially come to the aid of manual 
labor. Communication between scattered colonies and even indi- 
viduals was difficult, tedious and expensive. As a necessary con- 
sequence, there was but a limited exchange of thought and senti- 
ment. But a common danger produced a common union. A 
community of feeling on the question of servitude or independence 
enabled the scattered colonies to baffle, in a long and bloody war, 
the proudest power on the face of the globe. It built up navies out 
of nothing; it created generals more skilled than the best which 
European schools could furnish, and armies of recruits more in- 
trepid in the justice of their cause, than the trained veterans that 
foreign gold brought into the field. 

At last the foreign war ceased—the savage within our borders 
was driven back howling into the wilderness. Agriculture, relieved 
from an exhausting drain, clothed our fields with golden harvests. 
Commerce, no longer shrinking from the enmity of man, spread 
her white sails, and gathered in every quarter of the globe her 
golden fruits. The pioneer marched resolutely inland with his axe 
and rifle; the school and the church rose simultaneously ; the hum 
of machinery was heard in towns that rapidly grew up into cities. 
Schools grew into academies—academies into colleges. The fame 
of the nation went abroad. Another war with the parent country 
only added to the lustre of our reputation. More recently a war 
on the same continent still further illustrated our glory, and gave 
us another State on the Pacific, large and rich enough for an em- 
pire in itself—and now we stand before the world, accomplished in 
arts and arms, rich in land, rich in gold, richer yet in the character 
of our brave men and our fair women, a confederation of thirty-one 
States, each sovereign, yet bound together with links of adamant, 
forming one compact, invulnerable mass. 

How insignificant, in view of the great triumphs and glories of 
our career, appear the feuds, and discords and strife which have 
now and then, here and there, ruffled the mighty stream of empire 
in its flow. How utterly insignificant they seem, compared to the 
mighty and radical convulsions of the old world during the same. 
Do we doubt of the success of this great experiment? As well, to 
borrow an illustration of the Rev. Mr. Withington, might we, as 
we gazed on one of the mighty streams of the South, the broad and 
impetuous La Plata, doubt of its waters reaching the oceans to 
which they are tending in their irresistible sweep. Let the enemies 
of our country make the most of our local dissensions—let foreign- 
ers predict that our political fabric is tottering to its fall—we 
Americans know that it is as firmly set as the Rocky Mountains 
on their everlasting base. We know that power and independence 
now and forever is the fortunate destiny of this most fortunate of 
nations. 


PAPERS. 

In the library of the British Museum may be seen a book printed 
in the Low Dutch, containing upwards of sixty specimens of pa- 
per, made of different articles, the result of one man’s experiments 
as early a3 1772. In the manufacture of paper almost every spe- 
cies of tough fibrous vegetables and even animal substances have 
at one time or another, been employed. The roots of trees, their 
bark, the vine of hops, the tendrils of the vine, the stalks of the 
nettle, the common thistle, the stem of the hollyhock, the sugar- 
cane, cabbage stalks, wood shavings, saw-dust, hay, straw, willow, 
and the like, have all been used, says Herring, in his work on 
modern and ancient paper-making, in the manufacture of paper. 

Hien Lire.—A Russian princess with an unpronounceable 
name, has been sentenced to twenty years’ hard labor in Siberia, 
for aiding and abetting in the murder of her husband. Her son, 
who was an accomplice, has been deprived of his rank and com- 
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Tue Virriot Man.—The vitriol man, or a vitriol man, has 
made his appearance in Havana, ruining ladies dresses at the 
church, concert and opera. Sometimes he “ draws it mild,” mere- 
ly throwing red pepper in the eyes of ladies and gentlemen. “In- 
sane, but harmless,” we presume. 

Mount Avsury.—A delightful resort in the summer is this 
beautiful city of the dead. No one is unimproved by stepping 
aside sometimes from the dusty, noisy track of life, and musing on 
high and holy things among the graves of the departed. 


How Caxe.—Several of the European governments are giving 
their attention to the manufacture of hoe cake for the benefit of 
their subjects. Before a great while, many of them, perhaps, will 
find that all their cake is dough. 
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“ Ex-Santa Fs.”—The renowned George Wilkins Kendall, of 
the N. O. Picayune, was at last accounts building a saw and grist 
mill at New Braunfels, Texas. He has run « good many saws in 
his day. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 

A cute Yankee genius in Worcester has succeeded in changing 
the scream of the steam whistle into the music of the spheres, and 
the new invention has been successfully applied to one of the loco- 
motives on the Worcester and Nashua Railroad. Now, instead of 
the ear-piercing strains that heralded the rolling thunder of the 
train, we shall listen to such dulcet melodies as those with which 
Orpheus lulled the vigilance of Cerberus when he went to seek his 
wife in a region hotter than the tropics. Instead of a midnight 
yell, “ murdering sleep,” like Macbeth in Mr. William Shakspeare’s 
play of that name, we shall hear “Oft in the stilly night, When 
slumber’s chain hath bound me.” To announce the approach of 
the train, the music will start up “ See the conquering hero comes !” 
When a sable African is discovered on the track, the warning will 
be given in the shape of “Out of the way, old Dan Tucker!” 
When a cow is overtaken and prematurely turned into beef, her 
dying ear will be soothed with the suggestive music of “ Still so 
gently o’er me stealing.” When a train rushes out of the station- 
house, without giving a breathless lady time to get on board, we 
shall hear “ The girl I left behind me.” When the weather is fair, 
of course the engine will play “ Sparkling and bright ;” and when 
the reverse happens to be the case, “Loud roared the dreadful 
thunder.” Of course the engineer must be a man of exquisite 
musical taste and good judgment, and the machine supplied with 
a full repertory of airs. We should suggest that on the fourth of 
July, it play “ Hail Columbia” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” so that the passengers might sing those patriotic and stirring 
odes—only we are afraid that the accompaniment might prove a 
little too heavy for the voices. Who shall say, after this invention, 
that we are not a musical people; or that machinery has not been 
brought to the very verge of perfection? We have no doubt that 
in time we shall have mechanical orchestras and automaton prima 
donnas on the high pressure principle, and then a tea-kettle will 
enable every family to boil its own music. 


+ 
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Frienpiy.—The peace address from the citizens of Manchester, 
England, to the citizens of the United States, is a ponderous docu- 
ment with 31,641 signatures. We should like to shake every one 
of the hands that signed it. 


+ > 
—+ 


Tue Army Worm.—Of course the army worm has committed 
great ravages among the corn and cotton crops in the Southwest, 
for the speculators say so—“ and they are all—all honorable men.” 


Tue Iron Roav.—The Dutch are covering the north of Hol- 
land with a perfect maze of railways. They captured it long ago. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, J. P. Skinner, Esq., of Windsor, Vt., to Miss 
Sarah C. Hall; by Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. Anthony F. Hamm to Miss Caroline E. 
Haskell; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles Roby to Miss Mary A. Coffin; by 
Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Joseph Tillinghast to Miss Amelia Maria Odiorne; by 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Amos G. Osgood to Miss Kate Amanda Cutter, both of 
Charlestown.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. B. Frank Clements to 
Miss Clarissa Story, of Essex.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Copp, Mr. James Por- 
ter to Mrs. Blizabeth Berry, both of Easton.—At Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Den- 
nis, Mr. Charles KR. Hill to Miss Margaret A. Drake—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Charles Lakeman to Miss Hannah M. Kogers.—At Salem, by Rev. 

Dr. Thompson, Mr. William B. Knight to Miss Mary R. Blaney, both of Mar- 
blehead.—At yy by Rev. Mr. Bowen, Mr. Thomas II. Burgess to Miss 
Mary C. Marden h of Newburyport.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. 
George W. Stearns to Miss Harriet 8. Twiss. —At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. 
Dimmick, Mr. Nathaniel W. Tarbox to Miss Elizabeth B. Meader.—At Taun- 
ton me Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. Alexander McKinley to Miss Mary W. Ward.—At 
A by George Foster, Esq., Mr. Hamilton L. Moulton to Mise Frances J. 
Abbott, tt, both of North Andover. Also, by the same, Mr. James Hill to Miss 
Jane Lund. —At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Allen B. Fuller to 
Miss Hannah M. Fitzgerald. At Providence, R. I., by ‘Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Jo- 
seph W. Hadfield to Miss Margaret Thompson. 


DEATHS. 


- In this city, John Rayner, Esq., 77; Mr. Edmond Walleston, 58; Mrs. Sarah 
Dudley; Mr. Nathaniel Sylvester, 69; Miss Nancy H. Foster, 76.—At Charies- 
town, Mrs. Hannah C. Hutchinson, és. —At Brookline, Miss Sarah Elliot Per- 
kins, 62.—At North Chelsea, Capt. Phili ye 75.—At Needham, Mr. Oliver 
Hudson, of Boston, 59.—At Waltham, Charles H. Frederick, 22.—At Sa- 
lem, -_ Caroline A. Hiltz, 20; Widow Ma Bott, 68.—At Newburyport, Mrs. 
Abig 1 Kilborn, 85; Mr. Nathan Poor, Mrs. Sarah W aterhouse, 65.— 
“ ut, Miss Alma A. Richardson, 28.—At Plymouth, Mr. William King, 

Mrs. Esther 8. Beckman, 45; Miss Louisa turbank, 16; Widow Jerusha 
Lt Ray Fp Mr. David McCammon, 41—At New Bedford, Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Anthon 23; Mrs. Susan H. Pierce, 30; Mrs. Ann P. Robinson, 3A; Mr. Isaac 
Moore, .—At Ware, Mr. Penuiel Bacon, 84.—At Middleborough, Mise Abby 
Sullivan, 24; Mr. Ezekiel Turner, 87 ; Mr. Jason Wilbur, 66.—At Attleboro’, 
Mr. Isaac Bailey, 42.—At Pittsfield, Dea. Levi Bradford, 62.—At North Adaxas, 
Mrs. Ann Bratton, 22.—At North Becket, Mr. Azubah’ ta 82.—At North- 
——, Miss Mary Ann Wood, 66.—At , Widow Philena C. 
Clark, 66.—At Rutland, Mrs. Caroline Smith, 2 At On Orange, Mr. Peter Che- 
ney, 67.—At Westboro, Mr. Noyes Bryant, 74. 
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{Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE AWAKENING. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Ah! yesternight in visions blest 
I wandered in the land ideal, 
Unconscious that my lot was cast 
Amid the shadows of the real. 
For o'er my heart a blight had passed, 

And chilled the hope it fondly cherishod, 
That bloomed in life's bleak waste the last, 
For peace and joy had early perished— 

Alas! how early perished. 


Methought you walked besice me there, 
Through paths adorned with summer's glory, 
And mid the song of bird and breese, 
You whispered love's enchanting story ; 
But ere my faltering voice declared 
How long you had my heart in keeping, 
The clouds of wakening darkened all , 
I woke, alas, to bitter weeping— 
Ab me, to bitter weeping. 


[Written for Ballov's Pictorial.) 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 


BY ANNIE CLAIR. 

THERE was & marriage festival in one of the princely mansions 
that reared its proud dome on —— Square. Carriage after car- 
riage rolled up to the door of that palace home, and the sound of 
music and mirth was borne on the evening air; while the loiterers 
in the vicinity would never for a moment imagine there was aught 
but joy and happiness within. Gaze for a moment at the fair 
bride, as she passes the richly draperied window, leaning on the 
arm of the stately bridegroom, who looks with pride on the queenly 
form at his side. How well she becomes the diamonds that flash 
from brow and arm, and seem striving to rival the lustre of her 
dark eyes. Watch her as she walks with proud, unfaltering step 
to the man who is about to pronounce the marriage ceremony. 
Can you read the expression of that almost matchless countenance ? 
Is it that of love and trust in one for whom she is to forsake all 
others, if need be, and cling to him alone ‘—is it in a thrill of love 
and happiness that she walks up to the marriage altar ?—or is it 
pride and triumph that gleam in every feature of her fair face as 
the marriage vow was uttered? In that hour, before the altar, her 
heart beat calmly on with a full, measured pulse; that heart had, 
in a former day, trembled like a rosebud upon its slender stem 
when stirred by the evening breeze, at one glance from Clarence 
Tracy’s eyes. 

The marriage ceremony is ended ; the bridegroom and the bride 
receive the congratulations of their friends, and ere the solemn 
benediction is scarce over, ascend the carriage steps, and are borne 
away to their elegant home, which almost surpasses the one the 
lady has left. 

The world said Mabel Wentworth was beautiful, and her pride 
almost exceeded her beauty—she had loved once, truly and in- 
tensely, and came near sacrificing her pride to that love, by wed- 
ding the poor but gifted Clarence Tracy. But he had no money ; 
and when the stern father commanded his daughter to wed the 
wealthy foreigner, she obeyed—and a loving, beating heart was 
sold for gold; and in a not far distant apartment one deeply 
stricken and desolate was sadly dreaming of “ the days that were,” 
while before him was many a rose-tinted note, which caused the 
blood to rush to the check and brow, and his dark eye to beam 
with proud determination. He hears the rattling of the carriage- 
wheels which accompany the bride to her new home, and pass so 
near his own poor apartment; but he hears them as though he 
heard them not, and his mind wanders back to the time when he 
had first met the daughter of the millionaire in his own village 
home, and ignorant of her rank and wealth, had sought and won 
her hand. Already had he ascended the first rolls in the ladder of 
fame ; already had he made a commencement towards accumulat- 
ing the rauch-coveted ore, and at each step forward he rejoiced, as 
it brought him so much nearer Mabel Wentworth. 

But there was a “change came over the spirit of his dreams,” 
for scarce five days had elapsed since the tidings had reached him 
that she was about to be led to the altar by a wealthier suitor. It 
was with unwavering eye and careless tone, that he replied to the 
friend who communicated the tidings; and that friend little knew 
the anguish his words caused, as Clarence turned away and sought 
his own lodgings, to think and to act—yes, to think and act for 
the future. 

Pale and tearful, a young girl enters her humble apartment in 
a cheerless boarding-house, in an unfashionable and unhealthy part 
of the city. She was poorly clad, for her garments were much 
worn; but notwithstanding she was an interesting child (for she 
‘was scarce more than a child), with light, sunshiny hair, and dark 
eyes, that one could see from their troubled look, were tremulous 
with extreme sensibility. Is it wrong to murmur at her hard lot, 
and cast perchance a glance of envy at the cheerful and comfort- 
able dwellings oppositet It was easy to see that in that gloomy 
attic destitution and want are no strangers; that sorrow had long 
pillowed an aching head. All day long had this lonely and sen- 
sitive creature wandered forth in the busy, bustling city in search 
of employment. But none would trust one of her tender years, 
and wearied with repeated disappointments, she again returned to 
her lodgings ; she was met by her landlady, who informed her that 
she must immediately pay the sum due for board, or depart that 
very night. It was al! in vain that the heart-broken one hesought 


her to bear a little longer; that she had parted one by one with 
every article which she possessed, until nothing remained for which 
she could obtain the most trifling sum. 

Thine is a hard and sorrowing lot, and no wonder the question 
sometimes arises, why a wise and kind Father thus afflicts his chil- 
dren ;—why some are revelling in wealth and luxuries, while oth- 
ers are suffering for the very necessities of life. These things 
will all be understood when we go to his house of many mansions ; 
therefore toil on, weary seamstress, in love and faith in Him, and 
thy award awaits thee—if not here, in heaven. Life for thee may 
not have many soft and pleasant pathways, where flowers are ever 
springing beneath thy footsteps, and clouds may sometimes hover 
thick and dark above, obscuring the sun of happiness. But never 
mind ; for He seeth the end from the beginning, and ever knoweth 
all is well. 

Mabel Hamilton once more sought the presence of her landlady. 
But all pleading was in vain; she took her rudely by the arm and 
thrust her out of the dark room into the still darker night. A few 
stars were gleaming with a pale, sickly hue through the dark 
clouds that were shooting athwart the city, and the poor girl gazed 
upon them with a sad, thoughtful look, which expressed no hope 
in the future. Alone in a large city, without home or friends, 
whither should she go? Onward, still onward, she bends her 
weary feet, without knowing whither they tend ; she stops not until 
she is beyond the precincts of the city. She sinks on the steps of 
an imposing-looking mansion, and leaning against its pillars, seems 
lost in one overwhelming thought of utter wretchedness ; and then 
again a vision of childhood’s earlier days comes over her, and she 
is the idol of loving parents, though all this is remembered as a 
half-forgotten dream. 

The opening of the door recalls her to herself, and the words 
addressed her cause a new pang to spring up in her already deso- 
late heart. The master of the house steps forward with a sharp 
rebuke to his servant for his impertinence, and addresses the stran- 
ger kindly. 

“Where is your home? Tell me, and my servant shall conduct 
you there.” 

An involuntary glance upward was the only reply; but Mr. 
Tracy understood it all, and taking her kindly by the hand, ex- 
claimed : “‘ Yes, my poor child, you have a home there ; never forget 
it.” And he led her forward, and placed her in his own arm-chair 
opposite the fire that was burning brightly in the open grate. 

Mr. Tracy is called a cold, proud man, but he gazes on the face 
before him with no slight interest. The deep hazel eye, on whose 
lids a tear is trembling, the bright auburn hair that is clustering 
around the mournful face, the graceful form, the finely cut lip, all 
remind him of one who many years previous he had folded to his 
bosom, while the loved one had confessed that life would be a joy- 
less blank separated from one to whom she had given her heart’s 
best affections. 

And she had said the truth—time had proved it so; for all 
the sweet blossoms of her life had withered and been crushed be- 
neath the footsteps of gold ; all the happiness of her life was swept 
away, as it seemed, forever, when Mabel Wentworth became the 
wife of Woodbury Delmore, who, instead of inheriting a valuable 
and extensive estate in England, proved to be a profligate adven- 
turer; and after spending his wife’s portion, and persuading his 
stepfather to sign notes to a large amount, all of which were spent 
at the gaming-table, he fled from the country, leaving a family that 
had been reared in luxury reduced almost to extreme poverty. 

But Clarence Tracy knew nothing of all this ; he only knew that 
Delmore took his bride to a house of almost princely splendor, 
that she was surrounded by the exclusives of a great city, who 
would never recognize one with prospects neither of wealth nor in- 
fiuence. And so he strove to forget; and he went away from his 
native city, where he remained until honor$ crowded thickly 
around him, and he had gained that which would place him (in 
the eyes of the time-serving ones who bowed the knee to Mam- 
mon) on an equality with one be had once truly loved. 

But on his return to his early home he did not seek to learn the 
fate of Mabel; he knew that they had left the city, and though he 
was courted by the circle of which she was once the brightest orna- 
ment, her name was though it never had been—an almost forgotten 
sound by those who once knew her best, and professed to love and 
flatter the most. Many thoughts and memories crowd upon the 
rich and great man’s mind, as he sits silently musing, while the 
eyes of the poor girl are cast sadly down in a half dreamy reverie. 
Suddenly she arises, and a half-smothered sigh sounds from her 
lips, as she gnoves toward the door. Mr. Tracy reached out his 
hand, while a kind smile was on his fine, manly face : 

“ Where would you go, my poor child? It is nearly midnight.” 
And he glanced at the French timepiece over the fireplace. 

“ Alas, Ido not know! Ihave no home! What will become 
of me ?” 

“You must remain here to-night, and my housekeeper shall 
conduct you to an apartment, and afterwards we will see what is 
best for you ; but first tell me your name.” 

“ Mabel Hamilton.” 

Mabel Hamilton! Mabel! O, how that name penetrates every 
recess of his heart ; and then those eyes, her hair, form, everything 
—everything but the proud and queenly bearing, were so like his 
Mabel—once his. But no, it could not be! It was foolishness, 
weakness, to think of that poor child of want in connection with 
the pampered and proud lady he had known. What could they 
have been to each other? Nothing; it was merely a chimera of 
his excited imagination. But then the name was the same. But 
what of that? There were hundreds of Mabels in the world! He 
retired for the night, angry with himself to think memory of the 
past had the power of affecting himso much * *  * 

“And you are sure, Mabel, dearest Mabel, that it is not grati- 


tude that induces you to give your consent to become the wife of 
one more than twice your age? I would know if love alone influ- 
ences you in this event; otherwise, it is a cruel sacrifice, and will 
be productive of‘ life of misery. Be true to yourself, and true to 
me, for I have once been cruelly deceived; and if the chains that 
are to bind us will not be happily worn, speak the word, and you 
shall again be free.” 

The deep, expressive eye, but a moment before beaming with 
happiness, fell beneath the gaze fixed upon her own, and a tear 
trembled on the long eyelashes and fell. 

“TI am answered. You are free, Mabel! I was too hasty in 
giving way to the thought that youth and beauty like yours could 
be happy as the wife of one old enough to be your parent. For- 
give me, and I will speak of love no more.” 

He arose to leave the room ; he gave one glance at Mabel as he 
was about to close the door—and O, the unntterable look of sad- 
ness that met his eye. He returned to her side. 

“Speak, Mabel. Will you not tell me why this unhappiness? 
I will no longer persecute you with attentions which are disagree- 
able to you. And now will you not place confidence in one who 
has been your guardian for three years ?” 

“My guardian, parent, friend—yes, more than parent or friend 
—all the world to me, what would have become of me but for 
your kindness? I, who came to you a poor homeless wanderer— 
I can never repay you; but a whole lifetime of gratitude and es- 
teem are at your service.” 

“ Gratitude and esteem, but canst not love ?”’ 

“ And more than all, love—the first, the only love this heart ever 
knew.” 

He pressed her lips to his own, while he exclaimed : 

“ Mine now and forever! But why that look of anguish but a 
moment since on your fair brow ?” 

“T thought perhaps that you had come to the conclusion that 
the poor creature you befriended was unworthy the gifted and tal- 
ented man whom all admire; and thought it very natural you 
might regret the past, and wish that I, too, might prefer it had 
been otherwise.” 

“ And does the little skeptic still doubt 1” 


No longer.” 


HOW THEY WOO IN ROYAL LIFE, 


The recent visit of the Empress Do of Russia to Berlin 
has recalled many anecdotes connected with her early life. A let- 
ter from Berlin gives the following account of the young princess’s 
en ment to the Grand Duke Richolas, in 1816: Princess 
Charlotte was given to understand by her parents that if the grand 
duke, during his stay at Berlin, should take a fancy to her, they 
would have no objection to her returning the The time 
originally fixed for the grand duke’s stay had come, and he was 
seated at supper on his last evening next to the Princess 
when he abruptly told her that he must leave Berlin the next day. 
He hoped to surprise her into some demonstration of feeling on 
the occasion, but her maidenly pride withheld her from making 
more than some very say-nothing remark in acknowledgment. The 
grand duke therefore assumed another plan of operations ; know- 
ing that, however little the eyes of the company might be actually 
fixed on him and his fair neighbor, they were, nevertheless, the 
objects of general observation, he commenced telling her, but in 
an ey embarrassed manner, and playing with a ring of his 
the while, that he had devoted himself during his short stay there 
to making himself ee ey with her character and onesies, 
etc., and that he found in her every quality that he belie 
best calculated to make him happy in wedded life, ete.; but as 
they two were at that moment the objects of scrutiny to many pres- 
ent, he would not press her for ~~ reply to his overtures, but if it 
were agreeable to her that he should prolong his stay at her father’s 
court, she would perhaps have the goodness to take up the ring he 
had in his hand. This ring he then, apparently while playing with 
the two objects, thrust into the roll of bread lying on the table be- 
fore him, and went on, seemingly in all sang froid, with his supper. 
With an equal + ey of unconcern, the princess presently put 
out her hand and took up the roll, as if mistaking it for her own 
bread, and unnoticed by the company withdrew the ring and _ 
it on her own hand. The rest requires no narration.— Baltimore 
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KERRY, IRELAND. 


The mountains, the glens, the stretching far into the At- 
lantic, the crags on which the eagles build, the rivulets brawli 
down rocky passes, the lakes overhung by groves in which the w 
deer find covert, attract every summer crowds of wanderers sated 
with the business and pleasures of cities. The beauties of 
that country are, indeed, too often hidden in the mist and rain 
which the west wind brings up from the boundless ocean. But on 
the rare days when the sun shines out in all its glory, the landscape 
has a freshness and warmth of coloring seldom found in our lati- 
tude. The myrtle loves the soil. The arbutus thrives better than 
even on the sunny shores of Calabria. The turf is of a livelier 
hue than elsewhere, the hills glow with a purple, the varnish of the 
holly and ivy is more glossy, the berries of a brighter: red peep 


4 > 


through the foliage of a brighter green. But during the greater 
= of the seventeenth century this ise was as little known a8 
pitzbergen or Greenland. If ever it was mentioned, it was men- 


tioned as a horrible desert, a chaos of bogs, thickets, and precipices, 
where the she-wolf still littered, and where some half-naked savages, 
who could not speak a word of English, made themselves burrows 
in the mud, and lived on roots and sour milk.—Macaulay’s History. 


fond of 
A ing to the testimony of naturalists, the camel is 

music, and has a very povntor idea of time. One writer says that 
when the conductor wishes them to perform extraordinary jour- 
neys, instead of chastising, he encourages them with a song; and 
that, although they had stopped, and refused to proceed any fur- 
ther, they then went cheerfully on, and much qaicker than a horse, 
when pushed by the spur. It is also stated by Tavenier and Char 
din, that they proceed quicker or slower, according to the cadence 
of the song—and that in the same manner, when the conductors 
want an cnepentinasy poner to be performed, they know the 
tunes which the 8 love best to hear, and relieve each other by 
singing alternately.—Boston Courier. 
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: 2 Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
ba Does acts could no more.— Young. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

One half of all who are born die before they reach 17 years of 
age. —— The Vatican, at Rome, is an immense pile of buildings. 
Its extreme length through the apartments, and not duplicating a 
single room, is 79,000 feet, or nearly fourteen English miles. It 
has 4000 rooms, and 200 flights of stairs. —— At Genoa every at- 
torney tak«s-an oath not to undertaka any cause he does not think 
just.—— A musket ball may be fired through a pane of glass, 
making a hole the size of the ball, without cracking the glass; if 
the glass be suspended by a thread, it will make no difference, and 
the thread will not even vibrate. —— So inefficient is the public 
school system in Washington, that there are now upwards of one 
thousand children waiting for admission. —— In the palace of San 
Souci, Frederick the Great’s room is preserved as he left it, with 
his uniform, clothes, books, pens and paper, all unmoved—while 
the clock, which by a strange coincidence, stopped at the moment 
of his death, still points the hand to twenty minutes past two. —— A 
book has been published in London with the singular title, “ What 
shall we have for dinner?” —— A door lock is much more easily 
picked with the key in the lock on the inside. This is a hint to 
those who are liable to be visited by burglars. —— Wives are ad- 
vyertised for now as regular as most other commodities—at least, in 
the good city of New York. ——In Russia they do not put sugar 
into their cups in the ordinary way, but they either hold a lamp 
between their teeth, and sip the tea through it, or else they hold it 
in their hand, and nibble off a bit now and then, as they drink their 
tea. ——— Have you planted a vine? If you have not, godo it. In 
a few years you shall eat the fruit thereof, and bless the day when 
you planted it.—— The English have so extended the culture of 
cotton in India, that that country has become a formidable com- 
petitor to America, there being imported in 1855 from India to 
England 165,000,000 pounds against 661,529,922 pounds from the 
United States—or nearly one-fourth as much. —— Hackish—an 
extract of Indian hemp, is eaten like opium by the Hindoos, and 
produces a drunkenness which makes minutes seem like hours in 
length. —— Who is an Esquire? Every man in this truly repub- 
lican country, is entitled to the title of Esquire, who occasionally 
wears a black coat.—— Lt. Governor Hardy, of Kentucky, has 
sunk into hopeless mental imbecility. —— The witty Talleyrand— 
that prince of deceivers and diplomatists—once replied to a lady 
who was making some dull disquisitions on the necessity of clear- 
ness in the use of terms, “ Language, madam, is an instrument for 


concealing our thoughts.”——-In France it costs something to’ 


speak one’s mind. A man was lately condemned to two years 
imprisonment tor having spoken disrespectfully of the Empress 
Eugenie. —— America has furnished more gold and silver—double 
the amount—than Europe, Africa, and Australia put together, and 
only $20,000,000 less than Asia has furnished since the beginning 
of the world. —— There were about 3600 troops arrived in Canada 
during the month of June. —— We see it stated that William V. 
Wallace, the famous composer, who has been residing abroad for 
some time past, was on the eve of returning to this country. We 
are pained to learn that his intense application has rendered him 
totally blind. The army worm is said to be committing sad 
ravages upon the corn and cotton crops in several counties in Mis- 
sissippi.——On the 4th ult. the free school system was for the 
first time introduced into Charleston, S. C.—the first free school 
being opened on that day with unusual demonstrations. —— There 
is not an American paper of any character taken at Puebla, in 
Mexico—a wealthy city, containing about 60,000 inhabitants. It 
was accounted by good judges at Puebla that during the disturb- 
ance of the peace there, in consequence of the counter revolution— 
from its incipiency to its finality—through robberies, assassinations 
and the casualties of war—full three thousand persons lost their 
lives. —— Several ministers in Troy have resolved to deliver but 
one sermon each Sabbath during the hot weather —— The costly 
display of bridal presents at numerous weddings in New York for 
a few years back, have been hired from extensive jewellers for a 
reasonable amount. 
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Bricxs.—A paper on the manufacture of bricks was recently 
read before the English Society of Art, and the importance of the 
trade to the country was illustrated by the following statement: 
“The quantity of bricks made per annum in England is estimated 
at 1,800,000,000 ; Manchester alone making 130,000,000, London 
averaging about the same. Taking bricks at the low average of 
three tons per 1000, the annual weight would be 5,400,000 tons, 
and the capital employed 2,000,000 pounds sterling, or nearly ten 
million of dollars. 
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Woman’s Ways.—Recent English papers report that two 
wealthy ladies, Misses Ann and Elizabeth Sherwood, of Sheffield, 
have just been liberated, by the intervention of their friends, after 

years’ imprisonment for contempt of the court of chancery. 
They continued in prison fourteen years rather than produce an 
unimportant document in their possession. 

Contemporary Cariticism.—When Paradise Lost was pub- 
lished, the celebrated Waller wrote this passaz:—‘‘ The old blind 

: 8choolmaster, John Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the 
poke: man ; if its length be not considered as merit, it hath no 
” 


Memoraste Dars.—Sheridan died July 7th, Edmund Burke 
died July 8th, General Taylor died July 9th, Columbus was born 


<r The duel between Hamilton and Burr occurred July 


Tae Prrmovura legislature of Connecticut 
_ has appropriated three thousand dollars in aid of the Pilgrim Mon- 
Ument at Plymouth. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Edward L. Davenport and. Mrs. Charles Howard are to be Mr. 
Burton’s leading people next season. 

A Boston lamplighter recently found a swarm of bees in one of 
the street lamps. took the lamp home and hived them. 

The “States” have been put in direct communication with 
Canada by a submarine cable, recently laid across the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The Mormons have decided not to urge the admission of Utah 
into the Union until after the presidential election, believing the 
present opposition to be only for party effect. 

A man was recently convicted in Clarke county, Kentucky, of 
a ae and sentenced to two years’ con- 
finement in the penitentiary. 

The city of New York owns real estate to the amount of 
$42,684,769 90, and notwithstanding this large property, the cit 
expended last year nearly $24,000 for rents. 

A gentleman who has just returned from a tour through Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, states, from his personal observa- 
tions, that apples will be abundant throughout this region. 

It is rumored in London that Charles Kean is to be knighted, 
thus proving, according to the Sun, that his frequent visits to Vic- 
toria’s private theatricals have been knight-errands. 

Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, who, some time ago, presided over 
the Patent Office at Washington, has nearly 4000 acres planted in 
corn this year, on his little farm in Lafayette, Indiana. 

A brass propeller for U. S. steamer Roanoke was cast at Rich- 
mond, Va., lately, weighing 27,000 pounds, and said to be 1000 
pounds larger than any other composition casting ever made in 
the United States. 

The commissioners of the New York land office have resolved 
to sell all the public lands in the counties of Herkimer, Essex, 
Hamilton and Warren. The minimum price is fixed at twenty- 
five cents per acre. 

The Swedish minister at Washington, Mr. Sibbern, has been 
recalled, to be appointed chief in the cabinet of the crown prince. 
This step is regarded as a good sign for the future policy of the 
new prince regent. 

A few days since, Daniel Linden, aged 16, shot and mortally 
wounded a boy of the same age, named John Boyle, in a quarrel 
about a girl! Both were going to school at Paris, in Eastern 
Illinois. 

Nine of the principal merchants of St. Petersburg, Odessa and 
Moscow have just been authorized by the czar to open branches of 
their houses in Paris, London, Vienna, Marseilles, Constantinople, 
Naples, New York, Lisbon and Rio Janeiro. 

The Albany Times states that a pistol has been invented in that 
city which wiil fire ninety times per minute, carry a ball forty yards 
further than any pistol now in use, and that it is also much lighter 
and in every respect superior to Colt’s celebrated pistols. 


Alexander II., of Russia, wears the same sword that Napoleon 
wore at the battle of Marengo, in 1800, and which the Emperor 
Nicholas bought in 1850, just half a century after that eventful 
and bloody battle, for the enormous sum of thirty-two thousand 
dollars ! 

A piece called Tiberius has been in rehearsal at the Gaieté, Paris. 
In it were represented scenes of the Roman circus, and animals 
trained “‘to kill’’ martyrs without hurting them were introduced. 
The government has forbidden the representation, although it has 
passed the censorship. 

The Russian government is turning attention to its American 
territory. An expedition is fitting out at Hamburg by a Russian 
American company, to sail next month for the Russian American 
territory The expedition is of the nature of a new colony, num- 
bering five hundred, including artificers of all kinds. 


By the recent survey of the field of Braddock’s defeat, made by 
Mr. Bancroft and his party, it was found that the topography did 
not agree with the m usually published, and Mr. Bancroft at 
once commissioned Mr. Latrobe, the distinguished engineer, to 
prepare a correct map of the ground at this important scene. ~- 

The Albany Argus states that there is a mach greater frog busi- 
ness done in this country than is generally supposed, that it is 
not entirely for the benetit of Frenchmen. One man is constantly 
engaged in buying up frogs for the New York market, where they 
command a high price. 

Among the recent deaths in Philadelphia, is that of Mrs. Maria 
Campbell, wife of Alexander Campbell. She was the second 
daughter of the late Alexander James Dallas, and the sister of the 
present American minister in Great Britain. She was, during the 
administration of James Madison, greatly admired in the highest 
circles of society in Washington city. 

The annual report of the postmaster general of Canada states 
that 1293 post offices were in active operation on the 3lst of 
March, 1856. During the year, 1165 miles of new post routes 
were added to the establishment; over six million letters passed 
through the post; the receipts amounted to $368,166, and the ex- 
penditures $487,850, showing a deficiency of $189,684. 


A monument is to be erected in Paris to Louis X VI. and Marie 
Antoinette. The prefect of the city lately submitted the plan of 
it to the emperor, who, on returning it, said to him, “Tell the 
Municipal cil that I assume for myself the task of reviewing 
and correcting the plan for this monument, for I am resolved that 
my name shall be attached to this work of expiation.” 

A Chinaman named Yung Kining Nga, from Shanghai, received 
the sacrament of adult baptism, in the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, lately. He is about eighteen years of age, and very 
intelligent. He has been studying for a year past, and his present 
wish and intention is to dedicate himself to the missionary work 
among his countrymen, and he is pursuing his studies with that 
view. 


The records of the Inquisition in Spain show that for three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years, from 1481 to 1808, 34,658 souls 
were “ dismissed to the flames of hell, after their accursed bodies 
had been burned to ashes at the stake;” 18,049 persons were 
burned in effigy, and 288,214 were condemned to prison and the 
galleys—a punishment involving, perhaps, greater misery than that 
of suffering at the stake. 


knit woollen caps. F. Daniel relates z 

ee ee 1449, he had on a hat lined with 
red velvet, and surmounted with a plume or tuft of feathers. 


Soreign Items. 
ae. . potato crop has proved a complete failure throughout Por- 
lately tried in Florence for reading and cireu- 


Giovanni Ruggeo, 

ing the Bible, has been acquitted. 

The bell t from , which the French emperor 
has given to Notre Dame, has arrived at the cathedral. 

The town of Kars had been surrendered to the Turks, and the 
Turkish troops had evacuated the fortress of Redout Kaleb. 

The Archbishop of Lyons has issued a mandate, in which he 
attributes the inundations to the violation in his diocese of the law 
of the church respecting the observance of the Sabbath ! 

The Russian government has given orders for reducing the per- 
sonnel of the Finland fleet. A orders that the colors of the 
disbanded militia shall be hung up in the cathedrals of the empire. 

The Turkish ambassador’s fete to the Queen of England, at 
which Mr. Dallas and family were present, is i as exceed- 
ing in splendor that of any foreign minister’s private entertainment. 

The Russian commandant in the Crimea peremptorily forbids 
any land travellers passing southwards from Perekop. ‘This strict 
injunction will probably be maintained until the 70,000 masons 
have rebuilt Sebastopol. 

The injury done to the crops by the late inundations in France 
is estimated at 150,000,000 francs, of which 30,000,000 francs are 
referable to the mulberry trees for silk-worms. In that amount are 
not included the damage done to houses, the loss in cattle, uten- 
sils, etc., or the injury done to railroads. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. Wrong is but falsehood put in practice.—Penn. 
There is nothing on earth divine beside humanity. —Me- 


.... An ingenuous mind feels in unmerited praise the bitterest 
reproof.— Bossuet. 

.--. Well-regulated minds may be satisfied with a small por- 
tion of happiness ; none can be happy with a small portion of con- 
tent.—Brooke. 

.-++ In honest truth, a name given to a man is no better than a 
skin given to him ; what is not natively his own falls off and comes 
to nothing.—. 

..+. Where necessity ends, curiosity begins ; and no sooner are 
we supplied with everything that nature can demand, than, we sit 
down to contrive artificial appetites.—Johnson. 

.-.- To discover a truth and to separate it from a falsehood is 
surely an occupation worthy of the best intellect, and not at all 
unworthy of the best heart.—Landor. 

...- Easiness of disposition conciliates bad and good alike; it 
draws affections to it, and relaxes enmities : but that same easiness 
renders us too often negligent of our graver duties.—Blake. 

..-. Serious thoughts are folded up, chested, and unlooked-at ; 
lighter, like dust, settle all about the chamber. The promise to 
think seriously dismisses and closes the door on the thought.— 


.-+- Truth is a point; the subtlest and finest ; harder than ada- 
mant; never to be broken, worn away, or blunted. Its only bad 
yy is, that it is sure to hurt those who touch it; and likely to 

raw blood, perhaps the life-blood, of those who press earnestly 
upon it.—Landor. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Women,” said a shopkeeper, “were invented to buy shilling 
calicoes.” 

“ Shoot folly as she flies—Pope,” was set up by a stupid printer, 
“ Shoot Polly as she flies—Pop.” — 

Pompey says he once worked for a man who raised his wages so 
high that he could only reach them once in two years. 

Some one says of a certain congregation, that “they pray on 
their knees Sunday, and on their neighbors the rest of the week.” 

A paper, giving an account of Toulouse, says, “It is a large 
town, containing upwards of 60,000 inhabitants built entirely of 


A “camp follower,” at a late regimental parade, excused the 
irregularity of his gait, by saying that he was trying to march after 
two tunes. 

The gentleman, so often spoken of in novels, who riveted re 
with his gaze, has now obtained permanent employment at a r 
manufactory. 

Jones, Jr., says that his neighbor has a very nervous, eccentric 
dog, that displays a fondness for midnight vocal exercise, and de- 
sires to know a remedy. For quieting the nerves of a dog, we 
know nothing equal to strychnine. 

“ Mother sent me,” said a little girl to a neighbor, “to ask you 
to come and take tea with her this evening.” —* Did she say at 
what time, my dear ?”’—‘‘ No, ma’am ; she only said she would ask 
you, and then the thing would bo off her mi t was all she 
said.” 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

The churches and cathedrals of the old 
world embrace some of the finest specimens 
of architecturé extant. In the stormy times 
when most of the countries of Europe were 
exposed to disturbances and various disas- 
ters, the monasteries and convents were not 
the most secure homes for those that dwelt 
there, but various arts and sciences found 
refuge within their walls. Literature, paint- 
ing. mosaic work and architecture were all 

tivated to a greater or less degree by the 
cloistered monks. There is ample proof in 
the annals, histories and chronicles of early 
writers, that when a religious order required 
a new church or convent, it was a very com- 
mon thing for the bishop, friar or abbot to 
make out the architectural design himself, 
and for the: monks to execute the work under 
his direction ; so that church building became 
almost a part of monastic studies. Each re- 
ligious order spread itself into the different 
countries of Europe; its members taking with 
them the , the arts, and the skill of 
which they were the fountain head. The 
monks, too, in the various affairs of their 
houses, travelled singly, or in — from 
country to country, to keep up links of 
communication between the different houses 
of the order. “As there existed no inns to 
receive them, they reposed in the other con- 
vents on their road; and at a period of total 
want of general communication in other de- 
partments, the different religious communities 
were very minutely and rapidly informed of 
each other’s affairs. Hence, not only the 
culiar style of architecture of the chief edifice 
of each order served as a model to that of 
others belonging to it, however distant, but 
any change of taste or fashion in the former 
soon made its way to, and was adopted by, 
all the others.” Church building being re- 
garded as a religious duty, the architects and 


masons employed in it were looked upon as 
being superior to most other oaliean 9 The 
inhabitants of Como, in the north of Italy, 
obtained celebrity for their skill in these mat- 
ters, insomuch that the appellation “ Magis- 
tri Comacini,” or “ Masters from Como,” be- 
came generic to all those of the profession. 
It is asserted that the “free and accepted 
masons” were established under the Lom- 
bard kings, and that they built an immense 
number of churches in Italy at a time when 
the other countries of Europe were badly sup- 
plied with churches and builders. The Free- 
masons, or church builders, became a highly 
privileged body, and man 8 were de- 
sirous of joining them. me of the build- 
ers at Rome, and others as far off as Con- 
stantinople, did so, and by degrees some of 
the natives of France, Germany, Belgium 
and England were admitted members of the 
fraternity. It that ecclesiastics were 
especially anxious for this honor or privilege ; 
abbots, prelates, bishops and monks- being 
ranked among the free and accepted masons. 
Thus the twofold chain of events led to the 
same result: the refuge which the arts found 
among the religious orders induced the monks 
to become architects and builders, while the 
sanction of a church building guild by the 
pope, led to a general uniformity in the mode 
of proceeding. The missionaries and the 
masons in hand, Ata parish in 
Suffolk, England, during the reign of Henry 
VI., a contract was entered into between the 
townspeople and the Freemasons employed 
in building a new church, in which it was 

that every man should be provided 
with a pair of white leather gloves and an 
apron, and that a lodge, properly tiled, should 
be erected at the expense of the parish, where- 
in to hold their meetings. It is believed that 
the style of the churches was mainly deter- 
mined by the builders themselves, and not by 


rat 


those who were 
to pay for them; 
and as these 
builders, in every 
country, had a 
close mutual con- 
nection, a strong 
family resem- 
blance became 
observable in the 
churches built 


more, reason to 


general ver- 
tical character of 
the Gothic archi- 
tecture was es- 
tablished, the dis- 
covery or inven- 
tion was so inti- 
mately connected 
with the church- 
building guild, as 
to be diffused 
throughout the 


unity of plan 
among them was 
such that there 
was scope for 
each man to take 
up that particular 
department that 
his taste or skill 
qualified him to 
practiso, there 
probably arose 
some who studied 
especially those 
mechanical prin- 
ciples of building, 
or the ratio and 
mode of arrangement between support and pres- 
sure; for it is impossible to believe that the won- 
derful examples of equilibrium exhibited in many 
European cathedrals could have been produced 
without a close investigation of such principles. 
And yet we know of no one who could have done 
this, but the members of some such fraternity as 
the one now under notice. Europe had very little 
science in it, according to the modern acceptation 
the term, in those times; and the utter absence of 
documents, plans, sections or calculations relating 
to church architecture, strengthens the opinion that 
it was in the hands of a fraternity who kept their 
proceedings secret. The above view is not a cer- 
tainty, by any means, but it accounts for several 
features of European church architecture which 
have hitherto been a sort of mystery—such as the 
uniformity of a style or taste rhout the conti- 
nent in the churches built at the same time, and the 
unapproachable beauty of church architecture at a 
time when other arts were languishing, and the 
world was immersed in intellectual darkness. As 
illustrations of church architecture, we present, 
first, a very fine engraving of the famous cathedral 
at Toledo, one of the greatest objects of interest in 
that fine old Spanish city. It is not certainly in 
the severest taste, but like many other irregular 
buildings it is. exceedingly picturesque. The nu- 
merous buttresses, pinnacles and curtains, the elab- 
orately finished windows, the dome, the magnificent 
the curious, tall tower, arrest the eye of the 
observer, and when the sunlight falls upon it, bri 
ing out its salient points and causing sharp me 
ows to fall from its angles, the is very 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT MESSINA. 


striking. This cathedral is the metropolitan church 
of Spain, and was founded as fur back as the year 
587. It is 404 feet in length, and 204 feet in 
width; the tower is of great height. It was for- 
merly celebrated for the splendid collection of 
sacred paintings it contained, embracing many from 
the rapid and felicitous pencil of Luca Giordano, 
but most of these have beer removed. Its former 
wealth in gold, silver and jewels was almost incal- 
culable ; but a greater part of this has been applied 
to secular purposes, and it is now shorn of its an- 
cient interior splendor. We turn next to the exte- 
rior of the cathedral of Messina, a Gothic structure, 

by the Normans soon after their conquest 


of Sicily. The square tower at the.angle of the 


building is a portion of the edifice. ‘The fagade of 
the church is very similiar to the general style of 
the Catholic churches erected by the Spanish set- 
tlers in Mexico. There is a central po 
and two side entrances. Although there is some 
elaborate carving about the doorway, the whole ex- 
terior has,a blank, gloomy and fo; idding aspect. 
A religious procession is seen moving into 
cathedral, and in front some of the et women 
are kneeling out of respect to the caeney But 
in the left hand corner is # group apparently indif- 
ferent and engaged in theirown concerns. The in- 
terior of the cathedral, however, shown in our next 
engraving, is very rich and oeeiE, though rather 
incongruous in its details, ‘The Roman, and not 
the Gothic, architecture is seen throughout. A 
street scene in Messina closes our series. In the 
distance is seen the citadel. The houses are quite 
irregular, but nearly all of them have . 
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